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The world’s fastest highway is all yours, when 
you go oul of town by Long Distance tele- 
phone service. No red lights. No speed limits. 
You reach your destination in about a min 
ute and a hall (average time). You settle your 
business through direct, personal discussion. 
Hang up — and you re back at youl desk! 
Travel the Long Distance way often. For 
day, night and Sunday rates, consult your 


directory or ask the operator. 


AEPHONE g >> 
y*, => 
[s/ 2 
or . [¥, +\ 
The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibit * ‘ 
at the New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate %) J/g) 
‘ oN y 
Inte rnational I xposilion, San Francisco ‘ DS 
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Shake Hands with 


Our Contributors 


| Ask ALMOST any business man what 
ye thinks will be the most significant event 
;1940 and chances are that he will come 
ight back with the answer, “national elec- 
ton.” But important as the election will be 
he the business community in determining 
we course of future activity, the taking of 
ge 16th Decennial Census will be equally 
mportant in a sort of reverse fashion. 
The past ten years have constituted one 
| ¢the most feverish decades in American 
ie. Changing methods, ideas and habits 
save been pyramided upon each other with 
imost unbelievable rapidity. The census 
lukers will try to give us some idea of 
| raat has happened in this period in the 
yay of population changes, growth of new 
adustries, migration, and how business 
las been affected by trends such as a de- 
ining birth rate and an increasing num- 
vr of old people: From the census busi- 
} ess men will get an idea of where to look 
| tor markets and what consumers will 
} want in the next few years. 





| Oliver McKee, Jr., Washington corres- 
|pndent for the Boston Evening Tran- 
vript, has been digging around the Census 
Bureau for several months studying plans 
fr next year’s job. He gives NATION'S 
BUSINESS readers a preview of the next 
fensus. 


Alfred M. Cooper is the recently retired 

ducational expert for the Department of 

Vater and Power at Los Angeles where he 

|} was hired after a successful experience in 

| taining workers for the Insull Companies 
and the Western Electric Company in Chi- 
ago. 





David Porterfield is a former editor of the 
Typothetae Bulletin and Director of Mar- 
keting for the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ta. He is at present in the employ of an 
udvertising-printing firm in Baltimore and 
vecame interested in the subject of insur- 
ance risks when he was preparing copy 
lor one of his firm’s clients. 


ohn A. Murphy is with the G. M. Bas- 
‘ord Company, an advertising agency in 
New York City. 





’o Chamberlin is a free lance writer, for- 
nerly associated with Scribner’s maga- 
une. Readers will remember him as the 
author of “Motion Picture Making Isn’t 
All Glamour,” in the October, 1938, NA- 
N0N’S BUSINESS 





Ruel MacDaniel, who discovered the 
‘home town boy,” covers the state of 
‘exas in search of material that will be of 
nterest and value to readers of business 
hagazines, 


Selett Burgess, author and illustrator, 
salned fame in the early years of this cen- 
‘ury as creator of “Goops.” Some of his 
other works are “Why Men Hate Women,” 
Two O'Clock Courage.”’ 
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armor “WORLD OF TOMORROW" 





-SEE HOW SEALTEST HELPS MAKE LIFE SAFER, TODAY! 


Visit the Sealtest Building at New York World’s Fair 


Don’t miss the fascinating exhibit in the modernistic Sealtest Building. 
See how modern dairy science safeguards the purity of milk, ice cream 
and other dairy products. See the great globe showing the many com- 
munities where Sealtest Laboratories are constantly supervising the 
quality of dairy products. See ice cream blended and frozen. . . milk 
processed and bottled ... under this laboratory control. Visit the dem- 
onstration unit of the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen where skilled home 
economists create new recipes before your eyes. Put the Sealtest Build- 
ing on your “‘must” list when you visit New York World’s Fair. 


In thousands of communities the leading dairy products are produced 
under Sealtest supervision. Millions of housewives are guided to pure 


milk and ice cream by the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol. 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS 


Seb: 


Modern Dairy Science at Work 
+. 
Milk Processed and Bottled 
. 
Ice Cream Blended and Frozen 
+ 
Cheese Processed 
and Packaged 
- 
The Modern Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen 
+ 
All at the Sealtest Building— 
New York World's Fair 


Copyright 1939, Sealtest, Inc 


OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








Inc. 





Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 


it’s still a habit 


A READER in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, some dozen years ago, wrote us 
he had started a new business and 
completely equipped his office and 
plant with products he saw advertised 
in NATION’S BUSINESS. His method 
seemed a natural one. But during the 
dark years that have intervened, we 
have been led to believe business men 
were not buying anything, advertised 
or otherwise. So we take heart from 
a list just sent us by W. O. Voegele, 
who wrote for our May issue the story 
of Frank O. Sherrill and the S & W 
Cafeterias. 

Mr. Voegele’s list includes equip- 
ment owned by the S & W Chain. 
Among the manufacturers are Bur- 
roughs, Underwood, Monroe, Allen 
Wales, Remington-Rand, National 
Cash Register, Ediphone, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph, Yawman & Erbe, 
Globe-Wernicke, Lyon Metallic, Gen- 
eral Fireproofing, York Ice Machinery, 
Carrier Engineering, Cincinnati Time 
Recorder, Automatic Sprinkler, Celo- 
tex, American Air Filter, Westing- 
house, General Electric, Allis-Chal- 
mers, Allen Bradley and American 
Blower. 

With three or four exceptions, these 
are NATION’S BUSINESS advertisers. 
Where Mr. Sherrill got in touch with 
the others, we haven’t an idea. 


State of the nation 


AN ASTUTE observer writes us: 


I believe our American public is stag- 
ing something of a revolt against Defeat- 
ism; showing signs of being fed up with 
the “World-is-finished, Let-your-Govern- 
ment-give-you-security” Gospel; bored 
from carrying around un-exercised back- 
bones; eager to enjoy again the thrill of 
individual Adventure, Exploit and Oppor- 
tunity. 

Against this must be put the too gen- 
eral feeling that this revival may be too 
late:—“We self-respecting, tax-paying 
producers will probably be outvoted by 
the office-holders, subsidized farmers, 
WPA-ers, reliefers and shiftless radicals!” 

Unfortunately, this fear is supported by 
“The New Deal in Old Rome” by my 
friend Haskell, Editor of the Kansas City 
Star. This timely book tells of Rome's 
fruitless efforts to backtrack on her relief 
rolls, PWA, FERA, HOLC, AAA, etc., by 
which she tried to save herself. 
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Add state of the nation 


THE New York Fair is three fairs in 
one, amusement, the power of the 
State and individual enterprise. For- 
eign exhibits extol the supremacy of 
government control over the individ- 
ual. Top example is that of Russia, 
with the great bronze figure on a high 
marble tower. It is the “Russian 
Worker,” and in the white marble | 
building below everything symbolizes | 
the spirit of state authority and con- | 
trol, the absolute domination of all | 
means of production and distribution. | 
Throughout all government exhibits, | 
including our own, are varying shades | 
of totalitarianism, showing, by model, | 
chart, painting, sculpture, literature 
and word-of-mouth by attractive at- 
tendants, what the “State” is doing 
for the people. One is depressed by | 
our own United States exhibit, in that | 
one looks in vain for any recognition 
of individual effort; everything | 
praises the bureaus and alphabetical | 
agencies. 
But to the glory of “individual ef- | 
fort” follov7 the crowds! Not to gov- | 
ernment exhibits, not even to amuse- 
ment places. They stand in long lines, | 
waiting patiently to get into the | 
“third” fair, the private industry ex- | 
hibits of A. T. & T., General Motors, | 
Ford, General Electric, U. S. Steel,— | 
to mention only a few which exem- 
plify the American Spirit of Free 
Enterprise. To study the eager faces 
of these spectators is to catch a 
glimpse of home-sickness, a yearning, 
inarticulate maybe, for a return to | 
the American way, a desire to get 
away from the promises and panaceas 
of political leaders. They unconscious- 
ly, by their enthusiastic interest, give 
their answer to “The World of To- 
morrow” in a faith, reborn, in the | 
American Spirit of Free Enterprise. 


But, it is very, very late 


THE monthly newsletter published by 
Tide magazine comments upon the 
sudden change of editorial policies and 
promotional objectives of national 
publications. It says: 


Why this recent shift in editorial poli- | 
cies and promotional objectives? What | 


where is (4a girl. 
“? 


Gone to the other end of the 
office for a drink...we’d guess 


It’s a healthy habit to take frequent 
drinks of water—but a time-waster if 
you have to “walk a mile” to get ‘em. 
Install either AJAX or AERO individual 
cups at several convenient locations. 
AERO, the swanky round cup, and the 
unique, thrifty AJAX, save your money 
by safeguarding employees’ health. 
Study this angle on business efficiency in the 
booklet “New Dividends for Business? Free to 
executives. To inspect AJAX or AERO service per- 
sonally—without obligation—check square below. 


—— LY. 4_—___.- 
4 





Vi 
LOOK FOR NAME |AERO| ON EACH CLP 


0 Mail us your FREE BOOKLET, and 
[] Have dealer tell us about the special 
One Dollar “GET ACQUAINTED” Offer. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. 
68C PRESCOTT STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
270C Broadway 221C No. LaSalle Street 

New York Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. DIV. 
416C Second Street, San Francisco 
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1830 Here we are 


in Richmond, 
Virginia, back in the 
days when Andrew 
Jackson was President. 
The city is installing 
a 10-inch cast iron 
water main. This was 
a long time ago and 
the city fathers will be 
excused for not fore 
seeing that a larger 
main would ultimately 
be needed 





eto ee 

191 8 Instead of buying new pipe for a needed 
water main, Richmond reclaimed the 

ancient 10-inch line and thereby saved a pretty 

penny for her taxpayers. See photograph below 


After 88 years of service in its original location, 
the growth of the city required replacement by 
a larger line of cast iron pipe. Inspection indi- 
cated the old main was in perfect condition. 
Above you see it being moved toa new location 
for further service. 


of the pipe, uncovered, inspected and approved 
for further service in 1931. 


TO INFORM THE PUBLIC regard- 
ing the high salvage value of cast 
iron pipe, we cite this example of 
reclamation after nearly a century 
of service. It is one of the three 
rnajor economies of cast iron pipe, 
otherwise known as Public Tax 
Saver No. 1. More important, of 
course, are long life and lowest 
maintenance cost. 


feast QYanox 


Look for the ““Q-Check”’ Registered trade mark. Cast 
iron pipe is made in diameters from | 4 to 84 inches. 
1938 A section of a cast iron water main, sal- 

vaged and relaid at 88 years of age, now 
in its 110th year of service to the taxpayers of 
Richmond, Virginia. wai = 


THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASS'N, T.F.WOLFE, 
RESEARCH ENGINEER, PEOPLES GAS BLDG., CHICAGO 
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X SAVER NO. 1 


| means this sudden interest in a balanceg 
| budget—this alarm at increasing taxa. 


tion? 

Why should —— tell Business (capital 
B) that it is “the focus of America’s ener. 
gies, the distinctive expression of Ameri- 
can genius,” and buy full pages 
to display its editorial attitude on eco. 
nomic and personal liberties? 

How come NAtTION’s BusINgEss jg no 
longer the “still small voice” in a promo. 
tional wilderness calling out to adver. 
tisers to regain the confidence that is 
necessary to their success in whatever 
medium they may choose? 

If it interests advertisers today to know 
that a paper or magazine disapproves 
reckless spending and political chicanery 
why wasn’t it worth talking about years 
ago? 

It was worth talking about years 
ago, and because of indifference op 
the part of those having the eye and 
ear of the public, the American sys. 
tem of free enterprise is so imperilled 
that fighting as well as talking is 
necessary. Some of our esteemed con- 
temporaries do a lot of talking in their 
promotion pieces soliciting advertis- 
ing, while the editorial talking seems 
to lag behind a bit. 


Liberal, careful, conscientious 


WE SHOWED our Cynical Visitor 
the excerpt from Tide. He snorted and 
picked up a copy of “a great national 
weekly.” “Who,” he said, “what sin- 
gle individual, has done most to dis- 


| rupt industry, drive a wedge between 


management and employe? Senator 
Wagner! And yet hear what the edi- 
tor of this magazine, as he advocates 
an $850,000,000 ‘health’ bill, has to 
say of him: 

Perhaps the best single argument in the 
bill’s favor is that it is sponsored by Sen- 
ator Wagner, who is a careful and con- 
scientious liberal legislator if there ever 
was one. 

Our Cynical Visitor went on to ex- 
claim: “Liberal. Oh, yes, quite so, 
measured in billions. Careful & Con- 
scientious ? Well, I seem to remember 


| that the $300,000,000 added on to the 
| original $3,000,000,000 relief measure 


was because the careful and conscien- 
tious Senator understood his secre- 


| tary to say, ‘Put it in,’ when he really 


,%9 


said, ‘I have put it in. 

It takes courage, or something, to 
talk to a manufacturer about the in- 
iquity of higher taxes and deficits and 
to forget the tune when singing to 
readers. 


The German idea 


THE case goes more deeply than the 
sarelessness which resulted in a tax 
burden of $300,000,000. In a recent 
radio speech on his national health 
bill, Senator Wagner unwittingly re 
vealed his whole philosophy of gov- 
ernment in this sentence: 

“The law will only redirect expendi- 
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NATION'S BUSINESS for 


tures (for health services) more wise- 
— and economically.” 
’ Karl Marx, and every Socialist 
leader since, has advocated exactly 
the same thing: Let the State, by com- 
pulsion through taxes, allocate (di- 
rect) the people’s savings, rather than 
allow the people to do it voluntarily. 
Practically all of the legislation in- 
troduced by Senator Wagner has been 
on the theory that the federal Gov- 
ernment is supreme and that the in- | 
dividual should goose-step as the 
Washington bureaucrats call the tune. 
That is the German idea. The Ameri- 
can way, up to now, has been that it 
is better for the individual citizen to 
do his stuff, stumble and fall, maybe, 





but get up and try again—than to 
surrender his freedom of action. 


Economic crown princes 


“YOU have 
buddy, o1 

That’s an old sedative to ambition. 
Before listening to its seduction, ask 
these men 

Elmer R. Jones, president of Wells- 
Fargo & Co., who began life as a poor 
boy and left school at the fifth grade 
to take his first job. 

Frank C. Ball, the Mason fruit jar 
king of America, who rode from Buf- 
falo to Muncie, Ind., in a box car along 
with his brother George’s horse, to 
start a little business in Muncie that 
became the biggest of its kind. 

James W. Cannon and Fuller E. 
Callaway, heads of the two great tex- 
tile companies, Cannon Mills and Cal- 
laway Mills, both one-time country 
storekeepers in the South. 


to be born to those jobs, 
ave a good pull.” 


€ lse h 


J. L. Bevan, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, who at 12 was a 
boy in the IL. C. freight 
New Orleans. 


messenger 
ffice at 

Walter Geist, new vice president of 
Allis Chalmers, who started with that 
company as an errand boy in 1909. 

Joseph P. Day, New York’s famous 
big-time auctioneer, once an office boy 
at $1.92 a week. 


Bureaucratic verboten 
EVANGELINE Pepper and Food 
Products, a packing firm at Martin- 
ville, La., would like to manufacture 
and market peanut butter. It went so 
far as to install a new processing unit 
in the plant. But now it is compelled to 


ffer this equipment for sale at 40 
per cent of its cost because peanuts 
ire not available for its operations. 


The Department of Agriculture will 
not allow a new bounty crop such as 
peanuts to be grown in that vicinity. 
Louisiana farmers, mindful of the 
command to diversify and eager to 
Supply the peanuts that the Evange- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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“There are 


Minute cracks and tiny flaws in boil- 
ers or machinery might seem to some 
“little 
Yet 


Hartford Steam Boiler keeps sharp 


insignificant: mere harmless 


enemies” of power production. 


watch for these, knowing their sinister 
power to w reck. For Hartford, “there 
are no little enemies.” 

This pioneer of American engineer- 
ing insurance companies has spent 72 
years at the single task of protecting 
and inspecting power-plant equipment. 
Its trained field force of specialists and 
experienced home-oflice staff work to- 
gether, hand-in-glove, with one aim 
chances 


in mind to minimize the 


of disaster to Hartford-insured 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


no LITTLE ENEMIES 


equipment. Their company’s long 
specialized experience furnishes them 
means for recognizing and weighing 
trouble symptoms which to others 
might be meaningless. 

And the proof of the pudding is in 
Today Hartford holds an 


unapproached record of more than 


the eating. 


18,000,000 inspections ; shop-inspects 
90% of the nation’s power boilers: 
covers a preponderant portion of 
America’s insured power equipment. 

Ask your local agent or broker how 
Hartford Steam 
Boiler save 


dollars and trouble 


can 


for your industry. 





INSPECTION 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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iving up to the Greatest Name 


1839 - THE CENTENNIAL OF RUBBER - 1939 


Great beyond all other names in 
rubber is that of Charles Good- 
year — discoverer just a century 
ago of the process of vulcaniza- 
tion that made rubber usable to 
mankind. To honor him The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany was named long after his 
death; from his lifelong effort to 
extend rubber's utility it takes 
inspiration and seeks by service- 
ability to deserve his name. 


TAWPS—Trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


I‘ its many contributions to better 
transportation on rubber, Goodyear 
has not overlooked the man who rides 
Shanks’ Mare. He, too, wants comfort, 





safety and long wear and he finds all 
three in Goodyear rubber heels to such 
outstanding degree that it has been true 
now for many years: “More people 
walk on Goodyear heels than on any 


other kind!” 


For children and those who work on 
their feet outdoors Goodyear makes 
tough, waterproof, sure-footed, silent 
rubber soles so enduring that no other 
sole in the world will outwear them. 


BOON TO WOMEN -— TAWPS— Goodyear’s 
new leather-and-rubber heel-lifts—don't 
“sqush” out — wear twice as long. 


And now to women Goodyear brings a 
new shoe-saver in TAWPS — a new kind 
of heel-lift, with a tough rubber insert 
at the point of greatest wear, that lasts 
twice as long as ordinary lifts. TAWPS 
prevent slipping, cushion staccato heel- 
beats, save repair bills. By making the 
advantages of improved rubber products 
available in every walk of life Goodyeat 
gains wider recognition as the greatest 
name in rubber. 




















NATION’S BUSINESS ¢ A MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 


The STATE vs. the CITIZEN 


Tragic Chronicle of the Quickening Pace of Political Control 





“The mind of man is fond of power; increase his prospects and you enlarge his desires.” 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, lawyer, merchant, urging lim- 
itation of executive powers, as a delegate from Pennsylvania 
to the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 
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143 YEARS 1789 -1932 7 YEARS 1932-1938 


; 
1887—Interstate Commerce Commission 1932—Reconstruction Finance Corporation ; 
1910—Postal Savings System 1933—Farm Credit Administration i 
1913—Federal Reserve System Civilian Conservation Corps i 
1914—Federal Trade Commission Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
1915—National Advisory Commission for Aeronautics Tennessee Valley Authority 
1916—U. S. Tariff Commission Agricultural Adjustment Administration 

The Aeronautical Board Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
1920—Federal Power Commission Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
1923—Federal Intermediate Credit Bank Public Works Administration 
1924—War Finance Corporation (In Liquidation) Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Inland Waterways Corporation Export-Import Bank of Washington 


Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 

Executive Committee on Commercial Policy 

National Emergency Council 

Central Bank for Cooperatives 
1934—Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 

Securities and Exchange Commission 

The Commission on Trade Agreements 

Foreign Trade Zones Board 

Federal Communications Commission 

National Mediation Board 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 

Federal Housing Administration 

Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 

Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 

National Power Policy Committee 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 

Federal Savings and Loan System 

Railroad Adjustment Board 
1935—R. F. C. Mortgage Company 

Resettlement Administration 

Works Progress Administration 

National Resources Committee 

National Youth Administration 

Rural Electrification Administration 

National Park Trust Fund Board 

National Labor Relations Board 

Social Security Board 

Electric Home and Farm Authority 

Prison Industries Reorganization Administration 

Federal Alcohol Administration 

National Munitions Control Board 
1936—U. S. Maritime Commission 
1937—Disaster Loan Corporation 

Railroad Retirement Board 


AFTER pondering the March of Bureaucracy which the Lord 1938—Civil Aeronautics Authority 

Chief Justice of England describes as “The New Despotism”, Maritime Labor Board 

and which Herbert Spencer predicted as “Our Vanishing Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Freedom,” turn to page 66 for the other price—the money Federal National Mortgage Association 
cost. U. S. Film Service 





y Flake Radio Division of the National Emergency Council 
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O you know that the American rail- 

roads can haul,speedily and efficiently, 
more than a billion tons of freight a year 
more than 30 tons for every family in the 
United States ? 


Do you know that the railroads handle 
more than eight times the tonnage handled 
by any other common carrier serving the 
nation? 


Do you know that the railroads do this 
job at an average charge of about 1 cent for 
hauling a ton a mile? And that this is far 
less than the average charge made by any 
other carrier providing general transporta- 
tion service? 


Do you know that the average capacity of 
a freight car is more than 48 tons—and 
that many locomotives are able to pull, in 
a single train, a load of 5,000 tons? 


These are facts—and they are made pos- 
sible because the railroads have the real 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ion of the world 


super-bighways of today and tomorrow, 


built and maintained by private enterprise. 


That is why the American railroads pro- 
vide the most modern transportation in the 
world—mass transportation by means of a 
single power unit pulling a long train of 
cars—over a steel “highway” used for no 
other purpose but mass transportation. 


And that’s the only kind of transportation 
which makes possible our modern world 
of mass production and mass distribution 
of the things which the American people 
need and enjoy. 
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SEE AMERICA f 


wt 
from coast to coast and ~ 
border to border, on one 


, “GRANDCIRCLE” RAIL TICKET- 


aches— $135 in Pullmans (plus $45 for 1 


or 2 passengers in a lower berth). 


hi $90 in coz 


Start from your home town—visit both the 
New York and the San Francisco World’s Fairs 


f- —and return. Your own choice of routes; stop- 
vers anywhere! Get the full facts from 
your ticket agent about the greatest 

travel bargain in history! 
\ A 


While railroads have been doing our haul- 
ing since oxcart days, they have kept pace 
with the times by constantly improving and 
modernizing their track and equipment. 
The billions of dollars invested in im- 
proved facilities have been railroad dol- 
lars—not tax dollars. For railroads build 
their own tracks, maintain them, and pay 
taxes on them. 


When you look at the record of the rail- 
roads and the job they are doing, you can 
see why government transportation policy 
should give all carriers equal treatment 
and an equal opportunity to earn a living. 
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What’s New in the Next Census 


| By OLIVER McKEE, Jr. 


| MORE than a mere counting of 
noses, the census of 1940 is de- 
| signed to provide a new tool for 


the help of business men 


| ls THE Sixteenth Decennial Census, 
| our national desire for facts will build 

its greatest monument. A statistical in- 
ventory of the human and economic 
resources of the nation more complete 
than has ever before been attempted, it 
will reveal the social and economic 
changes that have taken place in the 
United States since 1930—a decade of 
unparalleled change in American life. 

The 1940 census will tell a story of 
great significance to business men be- 
cause it will present a preview of 
trends in population, consumer de- 
mands, and markets for the next ten or 
20 years. The count will cover popula- 
| tion, agriculture, business, manufac- 
tures, employment, unemployment, ir- 
rigation, drainage, mines and quarries. 

Three facts will stand out in the pop- 
ulation returns 








First, an increase in the average age of 
Americans 

Second, fewer young and more old per- 
sons. 

Third, reversing the trend of a century, 
asharp decline in the birth rate, a plain 
warning that the United States is near the 
end of its population increase. 


The returns will show a population of 
131,000,000, or 132,000,000. From close 
to3,000,000 in 1921, births have declined 
to about 2,300,000. The number of men 


l. Are lower prices brought about by 
supermarkets? 2. Plastics and other 
new industries create new occupations. 
3. Adults eat more meat than children. 
4. To what extent has motor power re- 
placed men and animals on the farm? 
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and women more than 65 is increagip 
rapidly. Twenty-five years hence, there 
will be twice as many past 65 as there 
are today. Though the United States 
will show a population gain for the 
decade of about 9,000,000 there wij be 
12 per cent fewer children under tep, 
Since 1930, enrollment in the first grade 
of public schools has declined aboy 
100,000 each year. 


Different people buy different good, 


NO BUSINESS man can safely ignore 
changes in population characteristics 
The changes now taking place will re. 
quire sweeping business adjustments, 
As population growth slows down, jp. 
creased sales of American goods and 
services in the domestic market must 
be sought by boosting consumer de. 
mand, by greater production, and by 
a broader distribution of income. For- 
eign trade is likely to achieve added 
importance. 

Retired persons on pensions and old. 
er men and women will offer a bigger 
market. In developing new products 
and industries, business men must pay 
greater attention to the needs of re. 
tired citizens. More people with leisure 
will mean a boost for recreation and 
sports businesses. There will be a 
greater demand for travel and the 
comforts of home. 

With a smaller proportion of school 
children, there will be less need for ex- 
panding school plants and personnel. 
More facilities for adult education will 
be required. Businesses specializing on 
the needs of the young will tend to con- 
tract, because there will be fewer buy- 
ers of baby carriages, infants’ clothing, 
and toys. Businesses catering to men 
and women in the middle and upper 
age brackets have better prospects for 
expansion. 

Children consume from 50 to 100 per 
cent more milk than adults. The decline 
in the number of children may, there- 
fore, affect the price and consumption 
of milk. Adults eat more meat and 
cereals, per capita, than children. $0 
sales of these products should increase. 
Though fewer children’s books will be 
sold, there should be a wider market 
for books appealing to older people. 

The decline in births will tend to 
ward a greater concentration of wealth. 
A smaller proportion of Americans will 
be able to buy expensive foodstuffs and 


5. To what extent are retailers moving to 
outlying sections? 6. How many families 
are doing part-time farming? 7. Twenty- 
five years hence there will be twice as 
many people over 65. 8. Will government 
service continue to offer more jobs for 


young people? 
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ing goods. Families in the lower in- t 

lere juxury = s 
come prackets, in the future, will ac- i 

ere . t for a larger share of the nation’s : 

the | purchases. 

| be As their numbers increase, older peo- 

en, | ple, a8 @ STOUP, will have more political 


ad, | power. Politicians increasingly will 
. - woo the votes of elderly folks. The de- 
“ | dining birth rate, the growing number 
of old people without children to sup- 

port them, and the rapidly mounting 
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ds | ublicexpenditures for relief—in these, 
- and other developments we see a shift 
os from family to state responsibility. 
mr Since 1930, there has _been a vast 
ite | migration from farm to city, and from 
in. | city to farm. Authentic data on this 
nd yrban-rural migrat ion, one of the great- 
ust } est mass movements in history, is lack- 
je. | ing. From 1934 to 1935, for example, it 
by js estimated that Chicago lost 150,000 
or. | persons, and Detroit 90,000. W hat cities 
led have regained their depression losses ? 
Next year’s census will provide an an- ; 
ld. | swer. In counting population, the enu- : 
er | merators will obtain full information 
ts on urban-rural migration. 
y | ; — 
| Depression altered living habits 
- IN PREVIOUS depressions, Americans 
4 turned up their collars, tightened their 
he belts and faced the storm by staying at 
home and continuing business at the 





old stand. The depression that started 





ol 
. in 1929 was the depression of the motor 
| age. People by the thousands boarded 
ll up or sold their homes, abandoned their 
n businesses and took to the open road in 
n- their cars, to search for the gold at the 
. other end of the rainbow. Many Ameri- 
» | can families in their trailer homes are 
n | still on the road. What is the trailer 
+ { population of the United States? No 
Ir one knows with any certainty. An au- 
: thentic answer, however, will soon be 


» on hand, because the 1940 census will 
include a count of trailers and those 


le 
7 who live in them. 
n The census will reveal employment 
d and unemployment by areas and cities 
0 and will show the changes that have 
7 taken place since 1930 in the nation’s 
e labor force. 
To know the number of unemployed 
will not in itself solve the problem 
. of getting the jobless back to work. 
" Information on the number, previous 
} occupations, geographical distribution 
i and size of families will, nevertheless, 
(Continued on page 54 





9. One of the great unknowns is number 
of dwelling units. 10. Market for electri- 
cal household appliances will widen. 
11. 500,000 farms have been electrified. 
12. There are 10 per cent fewer children 
than a decade ago. 13. What is the 
trailer population of the U.S.? 
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The Hall of Machinery, one of the 150 buildings at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893 


This is the way Bell’s telephone looked when it made its 
first public bow at the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876 
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Wirn TWO great expositions being held in the United 
States this year, it is interesting to note that many businesses 
got their real start at World’s Fairs. They have been the 
brooding places of several giant industries. Inventions hateh- 
ed in barns, wood sheds and kitchens were first shown to the 
public at fairs. Apparently, this has been going on since the 
dawn of commercial history. 

Fairs were first held in connection with religious meetings. 
These gatherings brought together large numbers of persons 
and gave merchants an opportunity to show their wares. 
Gradually, these religious fairs became regular commercial 
expositions and were held periodically in certain cities. By the 
tenth century they were established institutions in many 
European centers. The Leipzig fair, for example, was started 
about 1200 and has continued ever since. 

The first modern exhibition was held in Paris in 1798. This 
grew into a triennial event. In fact, triennial fairs became 
popular about that time and were held in many places, par 
ticularly on the British Isles. They were semi-permanent & 
hibitions and eventually were superseded by museums an 
libraries. The Franklin Institute in Philadelphia started 
this way. 

New York’s first World Fair was the Exhibition of the Ir 
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ld Fairs of the Past 


By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


| q@ustry of All Nations held in 1853. It was not a success, al- 
though there were many interesting exhibits. Here were 
shown such comparatively new products as the sewing ma- 
thine and the cotton gin. At least very few of the fair visitors 
‘had ever seen them before. This Exhibition was housed in 
the famed Crystal Palace, built especially for the occasion, 
| the first building to use an Otis elevator. Stock was issued 
| for this fair, which sold on Wall Street. It fluctuated widely, 
as the fortunes of the exhibit went up or down. 


An advertisement for new inventions 





THE Centennial Exposition, in Philadelphia in 1876, was the 
frst fair of the type that we know today. It was the fore- 
runner of the numerous similar expositions that have since 
been put on in this country. The Centennial justified itself in 
every respect. It had more than 50,000 exhibits, each designed 
to demonstrate the progress we had made, in manufactur- 
| ing, in mining, in agriculture and in the arts in the 100 years 
| since the Declaration of Independence. Close to 10,000,000 
persons attended. 

It happened that the Centennial occurred at a time when 
revolutionary inventions were being spawned on a scale never 
before witnessed in this country or in any other. The whole 
world was engaged in unbelievable material expansion. The 
Union Pacific Railroad had but recently been completed. The 
Suez Canal was opened only a few years before. Restless am- 
bition was surging forward everywhere. 

In those days fairs were about the only places where new 
products could be shown satisfactorily to the public. The ad- 

vertising art was still largely undeveloped. So people went 
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THE TELEPHONE, sewing machine, ice 
cream soda, root beer are a few of the 
modern products which won their first 
success at expositions. Others may join 


the list this year 
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Individual ear tubes permitted 
passersby to hear Edison’s 
phonograph at the Paris Ex- 
position 
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Rowell’s newspaper pa- 
vilion at Philadelphia 
inspired Cyrus Curtis to 
engage in publishing 
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the Crystal Palace in 1853 


to fairs in a holiday mood, willing to 
look at any new thing that might be 
shown. Fairs were places for exhibition. 
Some amusement was offered, most of 
it risque, but entertainment was not 
the primary purpose. 

A new mechanism that attracted tre- 
mendous attention at the Centennial 
was the typewriter, which had been 
patented in 1867 by Christopher Sholes, 
but was not placed on the market until 
1874. Writing machines existed before 
this, but they were not very practical. 
Sholes’ invention progressed rapidly 
after the Centennial, where previously 
it got virtually no notice. Among the 
earliest converts to the typewriter was 
Mark Twain. He wrote the manuscript 
of “Life on the Mississippi” on it—the 
first book written in this way. 


The telephone introduction 


ANOTHER new gadget shown at the 
Philadelphia Exposition was destined 
to play a big part in modernizing the 
world. It was the telephone. Alexander 
Graham Bell had got his original patent 
on it that year. So the Centennial visi- 
tors were among the first to wonder at 
this curious contrivance. Many of them 
went home to spread the news of the 
“toy” through which one’s voice could 
be carried for a distance. 

Among these was William Ezra Mal- 
lory of the Mallory hat family. He saw 
Mr. Bell give a demonstration of his 
telephone. Mr. Mallory was so im- 
pressed that he acquired the rights to 
the invention for Danbury, Conn., and 
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Sewing machines were introduced at 






Hires was a young druggist in Philade), One 
phia. He opened his own shop in 1g¢q mp oul 
Three or four years later, he Concocteg gediat 
an herb tea, which his famous frien jection 
Dr. Russell Conwell, christened “po {tt} | 
beer.” Hires opened a booth atthe Fai efore 
and there served sample drinks, 7,,(@* * 
beer made a hit. Hundreds of druggists ser 
from all over the United States Visited yssed 
the Hires exhibit. A large Proportion of ; glass 
them took home samples of the product «eam 
and later began selling it in their ow, iaten 
stores. Thus the Centennial was the onde 
means of getting a wide distribyt; 
for Hires Root Beer. 

In fact, it might be said th 
whole soda fountain industry ml ANOT: 
start at the Centennial. While long i876 e} 
list of inventors and entrepreneurs iyence 
helped in the development of the Soda (Geors™ 


fountain, beginning with Dr. \iffere 
Joseph |. ove 
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The Empire Transportation Company’s exhibit of model oil wells at the 
Philadelphia Centennial was a forerunner of the monster models of today 


vicinity. Lines were strung over the 
housetops of the city. About a dozen 
subscribers were soon found. The cen- 
tral office was in the Mallory hat fac- 
tory. 

Mr. Mallory, who died in 1938, claim- 
ed this was the first telephone system 
to be operated anywhere in the world. 
It antedated the system at New Haven, 
where the first central switchboard was 
used. Mr. Mallory’s enterprise in get- 
ting the telephone franchise for his lo- 
cality is a graphic illustration of how 
fairs project new inventions into their 
markets. 

Charles E. Hires once told me that 
the Centennial contributed much to his 
success in putting over Hires Root Beer. 


{ 


Priestley who originated soda water in 
1767, the business did not make sub- 
stantial headway until after the Cer 
tennial. 

One of the major sights at this fair, 
was a spectacular soda fountain. Het 
ice cream soda became famous. I@ 
cream, soda water, pop, etc., had beg 
in existence for many years, but @ 
cream soda was not discovered wild 
1874 and it was found accidentallf 
Robert M. Green was the discover 
Significantly, it was discovered at 
other fair—the permanent Franklit 
stitute exhibit. Green had a con 
there. Among other things he 
“iced” cream soda, in which sweet 
cream was used. 
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one day his supply of sweet cream 
an out and he could get no more im- 
gediately. So he went to a nearby con- 


lade}. 
1869 


Octedt. tionery Store and got two pitchers 
"end f ice cream, intending to let it melt 


“Toot ore using it. However, when he got 
: ait ck so many customers were waiting 
| The | service that he took a chance and 
Bists ygged Some of the frozen cream into 
Sited | sjass of syrup. Thus was born ice 
On of eam soda. It was the sensation of the 
duct intennial when it was served there 


™ wo years later. 


Newspapers become better known 


the \NOTHER exhibit at Philadelphia's 
is (576 exposition exerted a powerful in- 
ong jence on a lot of spectators. It was 
eurs xorge P. Rowell’s showing of 8,129 

4 liferent newspapers assembled from 
seph ll over the country. Rowell, who later 
‘unded Printers’ Ink, had brought out 
ig American Newspaper Directory a 
‘ew years before the Centennial. Be- 
ore that, national advertising was dif- 
fcult because there was no general list 
ff publications. Some advertising 
hgents had their own lists, which they 


| 


motif is noticeable 








Interior and exterior views of the Crystal 
Palace in 1853. The “trylon and perisphere’ 
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assembled with great difficulty and 
which they valued so highly that some 
of them carried it in their heads. 

Among the men who saw the Rowell 
exhibit was Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who 
had come from Portland, Me., to attend 
the Centennial. 

“Tt made a profound impression on 
me,” he said in a chat I once had with 
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him, “and inspired me to succeed in 
publishing.” 

Interestingly enough he achieved his 
great success in the very city where he 
saw the Rowell exhibit. 

While Thomas A. Edison accidentally 
discovered the phonograph the year the 
Centennial was held, I believe the first 

(Continued on page 58) 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


When people go on vacation 
business greets their return with 


newly developed products 


1 @ A DOMESTIC electric refrigerator now has a separate 
compartment for the storage of frozen foods, ice cream, or ice 
at sub-freezing temperatures. The regular compartment has 
conventional facilities for food storage. 


2 @ VENETIAN blinds are now made without cords. They 
run in guides to prevent slapping in breezes, can be removed 
individually or as a bundle for easy cleaning. Operating parts 
are hidden from view. 


3 @ A NEW floor surfacing material gives a smooth, but 
tough rubbery surface which will carry heavy loads. It is re- 
sistant to skidding, tends to silence sounds, is sparkproof. 


4 e AN UNUSUALLY complete diesel-electric plant for 
camps or other isolated locations includes all necessary electric 
equipment except a circuit breaker; it can be in operation 
less than an hour after delivery. Trained operating personnel 
is not required. 


5 e A LIGHT-WEIGHT mitre box for cutting metals with 
capacity up to 244 inches high and three inches wide is accurate 
to one-eighth degree, weighs only nine pounds. It is particularly 
designed for metal mouldings and trim, but handles any ma- 
terial that can be cut with a hack saw blade. 


6 e HOLE SAWS are now made for high speed to cut holes 
in hard alloys or anything a hack saw will cut. A mandrel 
makes possible attaching these saws to drills as small as one- 
quarter inch. 


7 @ A POSTING machine has been developed which trans- 
fers entire lines of typed or imprinted data, one at a time, 
from a master sheet to individual sheets or cards. It duplicates 
by a hectographic device. Designed for an electric accounting 
machine, it also reproduces lists typed by an ordinary type- 
writer. 


8 e A NOVEL system for handling payroll checks uses a 
chemical paper which is voided after tampering, an identifica- 
tion card for employees using the same paper, a statement 
that the cashier is insured against forgery loss if he checks by 
the identification card. 


9 e FOR ELECTROCLEANING polished steel and buffed 
copper there is a cleaning compound which makes unnecessary 
mechanical scrubbing or hand wiping. It is said to assure a 
brighter and more lustrous electrodeposit and eliminate pits 
and pores. 


10 e A RECORDING voltmeter which is portable and uses a 
round chart is now made. It is light-weight yet strongly con- 
structed to withstand being carried from place to place. It is 
self-contained and in a weatherproof case, 


11 e A SELF-LIGHTING flare is now available which has a 
device for attaching to car bumpers so that it may be used 
when lights fail or when driving in fog. It may also be used 
of course for changing tires and as a signal. 


12 e EROSION in ditches is checked by a dam made of a cor- 
rugated sheet of an iron-copper alloy. It is formed so that it can 
be driven into place with a maul. Sections, two feet wide, have 
a small dam and apron to catch the overflow. 


13 e FOR KEY chains of car keys and other uses there is now 
made a miniature facsimile of your license tag. It is made of 
a light plastic, can double as a bracelet charm. 
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14 e FOR FIRE-FIGHTING in the range between hand Oper- 
ated units and fire trucks there is a trailer unit readily attach- 
able to almost any passenger car, powered by a gasoline engine 
and delivering 150 gallons of water a minute at 100 pounds 
pressure. The pump unit is self-priming without auxiliaries, 


15 e A NEW building unit consists of a concrete block faced 
with structural glass. The glass is firmly bonded to the con. 
crete. The blocks, available in several sizes, can be used as load- 
bearing units. 


16 e AN EMERGENCY shower for workers exposed to cer- 
tain industrial hazards releases a large amount of water in. 
stantly when a chain stretched from valve to floor is moved in 
any direction. 


17 @ A NEW steel alloy has been developed which has the 
physical properties of open hearth steel but with faster anq 
easier machinability. It has a small percentage of lead which 
seems to affect only its machinability. 





22 © A NEW machine for receipting and posting installment 
payments at the window has been developed. It offers economy, 
speed of operation, and uses very little space. It can also be used 
as an adding-subtracting machine. 


18 @ A NEW coffee percolator is made of stainless steel with 
a copper-clad bottom for quick heat transfer. It has a cool 
plastic grip and cover knob and an easy pouring spout. 


19 e FOR the amateur photographer there is now a print 
dryer which dries in 15 minutes without curling or warping. 
It handles both glossies and matte prints. The air is warmed 
electrically and circulated under controlled conditions. 


20 e COBALT high speed steel can now be heat treated 
by a new process which leaves it tough rather than brittle. It 
is said to fill the gap between hardened high-speed tool steel 
and carbides. 


21 © A NEW desk for secretaries combines a typewriter ped- 
estal and desk. The pedestal and stationery rack slide out from 
the desk leaving the desk top clear for work. It is available 
in several sizes from 36” to 60”. 

—W. L. HAMMER 


Epiror’s Notse—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation’s BustNess has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Every employee of the municipal utility is part of its vote getting machine 


Political Boss—New Style 


By ALFRED M. COOPER 


TaeoreTIcaty. the municipally- 
owned electric utility is the property 
of the people of the city which has 
voted it into being. Its employees are 
servants of the public, and its man- 
agement obedient to the wishes of this 


public, as these desires are made 
known by the voters. 
In practice, any successful city- 


owned utility must control municipal 
elections and develop the most power- 
ful local political machine extant—or 
become a football for every politician 
in the city hall. 

Make no mistake about this. The 
people of any city which has a strong 
municipally-owned electric bureau 
have little to say about the operation 
of that bureau. I know whereof I 
speak, because I have spent the past 
four years in winning municipal elec- 
tions for one of the largest of our city- 
owned utilities. In five election cam- 
paigns in that period, this organiza- 
tion has voted itself more than $100,- 
000,000 for improvement of plant, de- 
feated every move of competing pri- 
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PERHAPS you have wondered why municipal utilities 


have so little trouble getting the people to vote what 


they want. Here's the reason—and how to prevent it 


vately-owned utilities to gain further 
franchises, and, finally, absorbed all 
of these competing systems into its 
own. 

The municipal election is the life- 
blood of the publicly-owned utility. 
Through it, this organization can go 
before the people and ostensibly re- 
ceive an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence in its methods of managing this 
phase of the people’s affairs. It can 
ask for, and receive, almost any 
amount of money it wishes to spend, 
in the knowledge that this money will 
be forthcoming with no strings tied to 
its disbursement. 

The municipal election also pro- 
vides the perfect alibi for any criti- 
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cism which may be directed against 
the management of such a utility. 
This management is forever merely 
obeying a “mandate of the people” as 
expressed in some recent city election. 
It can always show at least a two-to- 
one sentiment by the voters of the 
municipality at the polls. 

But these elections do not reflect at 
all the preponderance of belief of the 
voters of the city, simply because an 
organization like the one of which I 
was a part controls not only all elec- 
tions in which there are issues per- 
taining to questions of policy in man- 
agement of the city-owned utility, but 
also can dictate which city council- 
men, mayor, or state assemblymen 
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from nearby districts shall be elected. 

When it comes to winning munici- 
pal elections in which the city-owned 
utility has something at stake, it can 
beat any privately-owned utility 
hands down. 

In this field, the municipal group is 
right at home. It is thoroughly organ- 
ized and prepared, and will have the 
election all sewed up while the pri- 
vately-owned utility is floundering 
about, trying to get its ideas over toa 
disinterested general public, most of 
whom will not appear at the polls. 

Here is how the thing is done: 

When the management of the city- 
owned utility decides, let us say, that 
new capital is needed for improve- 
ments to plant which cannot be made 
out of earnings, a proposed bond issue 
is placed on a coming municipal elec- 
tion ballot, or a special election is 
called. 

The latter, incidentally, is the pre- 
ferred method, since only a fraction of 
the total city vote is cast at any spe- 
cial election, and this makes the or- 
ganization’s control of these affairs 
much simpler. 

Management next calls a meeting 
of some 300 key men—supervisors 
and those having valuable political af- 
filiations—and gives them a pep talk 
about their duty in the coming fracas. 
They are told to pass the word along 
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to their subordinates, and long experi- 
ence tells these employees that the 
well known bee is about to be put on 
them. Each employee is asked to con- 
tribute a percentage of his salary toa 
war chest, deductions for which are 
made automatically from the pay roll. 


No compulsion is visible 


THERE is no compulsion here, or at 
least none is in evidence. The em- 
ployees have been touched so often 
for this purpose that they have be- 
come callused. They may grumble a 
bit but they at least contribute, which 
is the important thing. 

This collection of funds from em- 
ployees is essential, since it is illegal, 
in this city, for a city department to 
use city funds to influence election re- 
sults. 

This money is spent for time on 
radio stations, for newspaper, bill- 
board, and handbill publicity, for mi- 
meographing and printing bales of 
literature for house-to-house distri- 
bution, and for certain other mysteri- 
ous purposes which are known only to 
the inside few. For years, the em- 
ployees have been asking that some 
accounting be made to them of these 


expenditures, but without Succegs, 
The war chest usually contains about 
$25,000 at the beginning of a cam. 
paign. 

Thus heeled, the utility now begins 
a broadside of publicity, all aimed at 
the taxpayer, the sense of which jg 
that the bond issue, since it will be 
paid out of revenue, will constitute no 
increased burden on his already tax. 
bled pocketbook. Speakers are sent 
out, literally hundreds of them, to 
clubs, industrial organizations, any 
place, in fact, where a few people can 
be got together. These speakers are 
nearly all employees of the utility, 
and speak both on their own and com- 
pany time. They are trained by a pro. 
fessor of public speaking from a local 
university who is paid by the utility 
for his work. ; 

A citizen’s committee is organized, 
in which as many prominent citizens 
are listed as will permit the use of 
their names. 

So far, with the exception of the 
employee contributions, the whole af- 
fair will have a familiar ring to those 
private utility corporations which 
have found it necessary to battle for 
their lives in the arena of the munic- 
ipal election. The thing has been 
done so often, and every one concerned 
knows that the sum total of all this 

(Continued on page 46) 


The municipal utility not only dictates its own policies but determines 


what mayor, councilmen and state assemblymen shall be elected 
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By RUEL MacDANIEL 


TRUE stories of business enter- 
prise dedicated to those who feel 
that opportunity has somehow 


managed to pass them by 


Hewas one of the most enthusiastic 
lvoung fellows I ever saw. As he moved 
ack and forth behind his modern 
lounter freezer with its artistic dis- 
lays of freshly-cut meats, his every 
“step announced his pleasure in serving 
his trade. 

“You act as though you really like 
io wait on people,”’ I commented. 

“It’s no act,” he said. “I do like it. 
4nd why shouldn’t I? Not only am I 
making money but I’ve discovered 
smething that will be worth thou- 
lands of dollars to me in the future. 
(Why shouldn’t I show some enthu- 
isiasm ?” 

Henry had leased the meat market 
lin the rear of a long-established ser- 
vice grocery two months before. Be- 
fore he took it over, it had been op- 
jrated by a local man who, over a two 
\year period, had barely made a living. 
His volume, at the time he gave up the 
narket, was slightly less than the busi- 
iness being done when he took it over. 

Young Henry was born and reared 
lin this little town of 2,000. He learned 
|the meat-cutting trade under his fath- 
fin a local market. When he was 19 
te concluded that he had reached the 
veak of his opportunity in his home 
town. With the blessings of his parents 
went to a nearby city and got a job 
2a market. Later he worked for one 
\of the biggest chain food stores. 
| Being energetic and ambitious to 
jfarn all he could about his chosen 
|tade, he not only made a conscientious 
fort to fit himself in with the tempo 
if the establishment where he worked 
tut he studied his employers’ merchan- 
ising methods. He marveled at the 
areful attention the store devoted to 
sts and the elimination of waste; at 
the care in buying, at the emphasis 
laeed upon pleasing the customer. 
Eventually he became manager of the 














Home Town Boy Makes Good—at Home 

















EDWARD F. WALTON 


At the end of his second month, Henry was showing an increase of 
135 per cent over the business done by his predecessor 


market where he began his city em- 
ployment. In this position he had op- 
portunity for further study of busi- 
ness methods. 


Looking for a place of business 


HIS ambition still persisting, he de- 
cided that he wanted his own market. 
He talked to packing company sales- 
men, representatives of cheese manu- 
facturers, to any one who might know 
of a promising location where he could 
start a market or acquire one already 
in operation. 

At about this time he was called 
back to his home town by his sister’s 
illness. While there, he naturally visit- 
ed the local markets and talked with 
the meat-cutters and market owners. 
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He learned that the owner of the 
grocery store was dissatisfied with his 
market man and was going to make a 
change. 

Henry spent hours in the store, 
watching the meat man work and han- 
dle customers. He watched him cut 
meat—and waste a lot of it. He listened 
to him when farmers and ranchers 
came in and sold him livestock. Finally 
he told the store owner that he would 
like to lease the market if a change 
should be made in that department. 

Eager for a new man, the owner ac- 
cepted Henry’s proposition. The man 
before him worked for a salary of $25 
a week and a small percentage of the 
net profits. The latter amounted to very 
little, and the meat-cutter seemingly 
had been satisfied to go along on his 
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guaranteed salary. But this plan did 
not appeal to Henry. 

“T don’t want any salary,” he said. 
“T want to come in and take charge of 
the market. I’ll do all the buying, main- 
tain my department, hire and pay help- 
ers as needed. You pay for whatever I 
buy. At the end of each month we'll 
divide the profits.” 


Volume and profits were up 


WHEN I talked to Henry near the end 
of his second month, he was showing 
an increase of 135 per cent in volume 
over the last month the other man had 
operated the market. According to his 
estimate, his share of the net profits 
for his second month would be just 
short of $200. 

“And,” he said enthusiastically, “just 
you come around a year from now and 
I’ll show you a real business. The store 
owner has offered to sell me the shop, 
and six months ought to put me in posi- 
tion to buy. I’m going to do a lot of 
things then.” 

Henry’s reasons for coming back to 
his little home town to settle down and 
build up his own business were logical 
and are the same basic reasons why 
other young men today are doing the 
same thing. He said: 


When I started to work in the city, I 
found a lot of other young men from farms 
and small towns there in my trade and in 
many other lines. Most of them were am- 
bitious. That is why they left home in the 
first place. They thought they would find 
better opportunity in a city. 

There are excellent opportunities in the 
city, it is true, but there are a lot more 
young men to take advantage of them, too. 
Not only is there the usual quota of local 
boys working to reach the top but that 
quota is swelled by young fellows from the 
small towns and the farms of the territory. 

On the other hand, here in my own town 
most of the fellows I have to compete with 
are not serious competition. The fact that 
they haven’t got away from home to look 
around and learn something of their trade 
or profession indicates that they are satis- 
fied. Most of them are willing to let things 
drag along, while they make a reasonable 
living. 

In the large city, unless you’re on your 
toes all the time, somebody is going to 
come along and take your trade away 
from you. If I use the same methods here 
that I would have to use in the city to stay 
in business at all, I can be the leading meat 
merchant in no time. 


Predictions to the contrary, the 
small town is by no means dead. Near- 
ly half the people in the United States 
live in towns of 2,500 or less and on 
farms. So long as such a preponderant 
percentage of Americans live in little 
towns, just so long will there be op- 
portunities for brilliant young men in 
these little towns. 

A young man who makes, in a small 
town, the effort that would be neces- 
sary for even mediocre success in the 
city should win real success right 
where he is. 

“But I spent a lot of money going to 
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college. Four years of my life went into 
preparing me for a business career. I 
can’t find opportunity to utilize that 
college training in my own little town,” 
a young man told me recently. 

That remark reminded me of a man, 
now about 38 years old, who not only 
graduated from his own state univer- 
sity but won an Oxford scholarship and 
graduated from that institution as 
well. He was brilliant throughout his 
college career. His friends predicted 
great things for him in the financial 
world. He had several enticing offers 
from New York concerns even before 
he graduated from Oxford. 

He turned down all of them. Instead, 
after seeing some of the world and 
studying practical business methods 
for a year in a metropolitan depart- 
ment store, he went back to his own lit- 
tle southwestern town, with a popula- 
tion of about 1,200, and took charge of 
his father’s hardware store. The father 
appreciated the opportunity to retire, 
and the young Oxford man, with his 
English accent and Van Dyke beard, 
went to work. 

Today he owns one of the most profit- 
able hardware stores in his state. He 
not only has prospered by applying his 
education in his small-town store but 
he has rendered an immeasurable ser- 
vice to his townspeople by introducing 
better farming methods, diversification 
of crops, new grasses for hay and graz- 
ing and a lot of things that have con- 
tributed to the prosperity of his com- 
munity. He quickly became a leader in 
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an and recognized in the small 
town than in the large city, be- 
| cause there 1s less brilliance there 
1 conceal his own. 
Certainly if a young man lacks 
education, his own home town of- 
fers him his greatest opportunities. 
The average small town boy who 
ses to college feels that he is 
wasting his education by return- 
ing home. Thus the field is open 
fr any young fellow with ambi- 
tion. 
| | know a man now 28 who did 
not even finish high school who 
has built up a service station busi- 
| ness in a town of 800 that makes 
him more money than the bank 
| president makes in the neighbor- 
| ing county-seat. 

Going to work at 17, he did odd 
libs around garages, filling sta- 
| tions, grocery stores and anywhere 
ese he could pick up employment. 
finally he became attendant at a 
service station owned by a major 
oil company. To hold his job—and 
lhe wanted to hold it because the 
$90 a week salary was the most 

| money he had ever made—he had 

| to be on his toes. He had to learn 
to serve the public pleasantly, 
quickly and efficiently. He learned 
how to keep the station attractive 
and clean. In short, he learned the 
secret of serving the motoring pub- 
lic successfully. 

Learning business methods 

{EVENTUALLY he became a sta- 
tion manager. In this capacity he 
learned the business methods that 
made a profit for the operating cor- 
poration. Being ambitious to own 
his own business someday, he re- 
} membered what he learned. 

Finally he bought a run-down 
service station in his little town, 
spent every cent he had cleaning it 
up and making it presentable and 
took on a nationally-known line of 
gasoline and oils. Motorists were 
quick to recognize an alert young 
man who acted as though he really 
appreciated their business. 

He built up that station in eight 
months to a point where it was 
making him more profit than he 
had ever dreamed one service sta- 
tion could make. He added services. 
Finally he bought another run- 
down station on the opposite side 
of town. When he cleaned that up 
and began carrying the same line 
f products, he lost a little of his 
original business to it; but not 
much, 

By this time he had attracted 
the attention of the district agent 





of the oil company from which he 
made most of his purchases. This 
(Continued on page 47) 


Returning from Oxford University, he turned down several flat- 


tering offers from New York financial houses to return to his 
home town and his father’s hardware store 
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Edwin Way Teale rented an orchard, planted weeds to 
lure insects for his camera, writes books on subject 


Wir WALLACE, an engineer, 
lives in the little mining town of Win- 
ton, Wyo., population 739, and about 
5,000 miles from Scotland where he 
was born. Years ago Wallace played 
the bagpipes as a hobby. But he found 
difficulty in getting just the pipes he 
wanted from Scotland, and they were 
expensive. 

So Wallace began making Scotch 
bagpipes himself in his mountain home 
workshop and selling them to other 
loyal Scots in the western states and 
Canada who wanted to play the pipes. 
Today Wallace devotes every minute of 
his spare time to bagpipe making and 
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Ely Culbertson’s 
hobby, bridge, paid 


more than teaching 


still can’t keep up with orders. His in- 
struments are of good quality, he does 
all the hand and precision work him- 
self, and he loves it. 

In his well equipped shop he com- 
bines blackwood from Africa with 
strips of sheepskin, chromium plated 
metal, ivory, and fancy colored tartan 
into bagpipes which go to make music 
and lighten the hearts of countless ex- 
patriate Scotsmen. 

William Wallace is but one of many 
persons who have found that hobbies 
often pay dividends in cash as well as 
in satisfaction—even in a corporate 
age where individual enterprise is com- 


Historians, art students, writers find Charles & 
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By JO CHAMBERLIN 
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Zemler’s collection of ancient barber tools valuabk 


monly supposed to have no chane: 

So, if you are bored with your ji 
but in no position to tell the chief whi 
you think of him and walk out, lod 
around for a hobby, or develop the om 
you have. With a little imagination am 
elbow grease, you may be able to gro 
an honorarium in your own back yatl 

J.C. Chalmers of Los Angeles was! 
plumber who enjoyed making candyil 
his spare time. He made all varieties 
including a transparent kind whit 
looked like glass. Mr. Chalmers n0¥ 
earns a good income manufacturilf 
candy “glass” for the film compan 
Whenever you see Victor McLaglen 
Wallace Beery crashing through ! 
plate glass window, don’t worry. It 
just some of Chalmers’ candy # 


won’t hurt him. Or when some nil 
film comic eats a goldfish or grassh0} 
per just to show his sweetheart that b 
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wnPay You Dividends 


NN SHOW this to your wife when she complains that 


you are. wasting too much time with your stamp 


| collection, golf, or whatever you do in spare time 
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SCIENCE SERVICE 


Les de Chemistry is hobby of A. George Stern, here demon- 
lua strating cold fire. Movies find his effects useful 





pani} Interest in snakes 
glen "| won Raymond Dit- 
ght mars job as cura- 
f tor of reptiles in 
nitwi| Bronx Zoo 
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loves her, don’t shudder—Chalmers 
makes these items too, out of sugar. 

When Raymond Ditmars was a 
young man, he became interested in 
snakes. At home he kept a room full 
of them as pets, and his harassed par- 
ents never knew when they might see 
a black head pop out of Raymond’s 
coat pocket, or one of his glistening six- 
footers sunning himself on the family 
fire-escape. Ditmars tried to follow 
other branches of scientific work and, 
for a year or two, was a reporter on 
the New York Times, but his number 
one interest was snakes. He occasional- 
ly kept a satchel full of them under his 
desk at the Times office until his fellow 
reporters learned of it and declared 
they couldn’t write a line. 

His home collection grew until it oc- 
cupied an entire floor and, after work- 


Movie Actor Charles Ruggles started his kennels as a hobby, 


now they are profitable commercial enterprise 
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ing hours, he served as physician to 
ailing snakes owned by circus per- 
formers. His reputation and his knowl- 
edge grew. When the now famous 
Bronx Zoo was being formed, his paper 
assigned Ditmars to cover the project. 
The new head of the enterprize soon 
became convinced that Ditmars knew 
more about snakes than any one else 
he could think of. He made Ditmars 
curator of reptiles and he filled the job 
brilliantly. 


Photography becomes profitable 


THE next time you notice an Asso- 
ciated Press credit line underneath a 
photograph in your newspaper, let it 
remind you of a man who is now A. P. 
supervisor of photography—Kip Ross. 
He is but one of many who have turned 
picture-taking into a profitable enter- 
prise. 

As a newspaper reporter in the Mid- 
dle West, Ross often wished he had a 
camera to snap some interesting scene. 
When he took a job reporting in San 
Antonio, he took up photography on 
the side. He gradually became pro- 
ficient and went into this division of 
the A. P. He now has an executive posi- 
tion, buying all equipment for the pho- 
tographers and supervising their work 
all over the country. 

J. G. Lutens, once an executive in 
the commission business, is today one 
of the officers of a large camera firm 
and is engaged in lecturing, instruct- 
ing, and encouraging amateur photog- 
raphers all over the country. He enjoys 
working with them immensely—he was 
one himself once—but today photogra- 
phy is his profession. He has won nu- 
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on Long Island. He liked to photograph 


Teale searched high and low for un- 
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merous awards for his own pictures. still. No two insects look or act quite 

Edwin Way Teale is a writer living alike.” 

Mr. Teale has become an authority 
on insect photography and has Written 
several books on the subject. 

Robert Backus, a musician of Foy. 
ence, Colo., was once given an Indian 
head-dress by a friendly Sioux in Deag. 
wood, S.D. He became interested in gq). 
lecting Indian objects. They were his 
hobby during the many years he played 
a slide trombone in the lusty, old-time 
dance halls and show houses of the 
gold mining camps of Cripple Cree, 
Leadville, and Silverton. In regent 
years he has made a business of fash. 
ioning Indian war bonnets and other 
articles for film companies, rodeos, and 
individuals—trying to reproduce faith. 
fully the best original work he has eo}. 
lected. 

Norman Sherwood of Spring 
Lake, N. J., is one of many peo- 
ple who started out collecting as 
a hobby and wound up making 
a good living at it. When Sher. 
wood was selling coin banks in the 
New York area some years ago, 
he became interested in the old 

(Continued on page 62) 


insects in his spare time, but his own 
yard did not have the right kind of 
plants to attract certain species. So, 
for a modest sum, he obtained the “‘in- 
sect rights” to an old orchard where 
there was a pond and an abandoned 
gravel pit—just the place for bugs. 
And, while other people were spending 
money for sprays and weed killers, 


usual weeds which he could plant to 
attract the pests! They soon came and 
stayed. 

“Insects,” he told me, “are just like 
people when their pictures are being 
taken. Some are temperamental and 
fidget about—others stand perfectly 
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OURTESY ‘*POPULAR MFECHAN 
Frederic A. Craven built ship models 


for fun. Now makes them for Navy 


Actor Reginald Denny repaired mod- 
el plane, got interested in models, 
now has a paying shop 


Lionel Barrymore turns to 
art for relaxation. This is 
one of his etchings 
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The increase in claims and severity of judgments concerns all business men 


Are You Wide Open to Liability Claims? 


IF YOU own a home or oper- 
ate a business any one may sue 


you, and probably collect 


Resuurs already achieved demon- 
strate that something can be done 
about saving lives, money and prop- 
erty when we determine something 
Should be done. 

Traffic fatalities have been brought 
below the number of accidental deaths 
in American homes. Nearly 1,000,000 
persons are alive who otherwise would 


By DAVID PORTERFIELD 


have been killed at their work because 
we have had safety education and en- 
gineering for a quarter-century. The 
reduction in fire losses is reflected in 
the decline of the fire insurance rate 
from $1.167 in 1905 to the present low 
of 67 cents. 

Something needs to be done, united- 
ly, about the already costly and 
steadily mounting toll of judgments 
assessed by courts against businesses 
and property owners charged with 
negligence and compelled to pay out 
enormous sums because of a liability 
imposed by law. 

Costs are being increased despite 
heroic efforts to keep them within 
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reasonable bounds; property, re- 
serves, even solvency are jeopardized, 
as courts render higher and higher 
verdicts, amounting in some instances 
to capricious confiscation, in the ever- 
increasing numbers of claims for 
damages alleging negligence, some on 
the flimsiest of pretexts. 

Legislation to provide a greater 
measure of justice may be necessary. 
Surely more sanity and a more highly 
developed sense of values are urgent- 
ly needed in administering present 
laws. 

Figures compiled for a recent year 
reveal that liability costs or losses 
totalled $148,000,000, not including 
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unreported sums paid in settlements 
made out of court. Of that sum, firms 
and individuals who were either un- 
insured or underinsured sustained 
losses of $111,000,000. Insurance com- 
panies paid the remainder. 

By what right, what process of rea- 
soning, may courts take your money, 
your property, and order it paid to an- 
other? The law requires property to 
be maintained and business to be con- 
ducted with due regard to the public 


. safety and the property of others. 


Failure to exercise “reasonable care”’ 
constitutes the basis of legal Liability. 
But the law does not permit the prop- 
erty owner or business man to define 
“reasonable care.” That is reserved 
for the courts. 


The jury decides 


NEGLIGENCE is a question of fact. It 
is not defined by statute. Hence, what 
constitutes negligence in any particu- 
lar set of circumstances depends on 
the opinion of the jury. 

Two persons may be injured in one 
accident. They may bring separate 
suits against the same defendant. 
Both suits may be tried before the 
same judge, the same lawyers may 
represent the litigants, and the same 
witnesses may testify to the same 
facts. But the two cases may be tried 
before different juries, and it is pos- 
sible one jury will give judgment for 
the plaintiff; the other for the de- 
fendant. 

Any one who owns, leases or uses 
property, any one engaged in a busi- 
ness or profession, is subject to the 
law of negligence. So are persons or 
corporations acting as administra- 
tors, guardians, executors and trus- 
tees. So also are those who engage in 
sports. 

Claimants may be invitees, licen- 
sees, trespassers. In general, any 
member of the public is a potential 
claimant. The term “public” comprises 
any one not an employee of a defend- 
ant. Liability to employees exists, of 
course, as has been generally recog- 
nized in workmen’s compensation 
laws. Potential claimants include men, 
women and children, who, for their 
own convenience or pleasure, are per- 
mitted to come upon the premises of 
others—as visitors to a _ factory, 
house-to-house salesmen. 

Then there are those who enter 
premises to transact business, or as 
visitors, because of an express or im- 
plied invitation—as patrons of a thea- 
ter or a store; sub-contractors and 
their employees; salesmen, the milk- 
man, the mailman. 

Even persons who enter premises 
without permission, because of curi- 
osity, their own convenience or for 
other reasons may become claimants. 
Courts have repeatedly held property 
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owners responsible for injuries sus- 
tained by trespassing children despite 
the presence of signs warning ‘No 
Trespassing,’’ ‘‘No Admittance,” 
“Keep Out.” 

There are risks about every home 
and business. You may not recognize 
them; may not realize they exist; but 
that would be no defense should acci- 
dent occur and suit be brought. 

The amount of damages assessed by 
juries is not fixed by the cause of in- 
jury, nor does it necessarily have any 
regard to the defendant’s ability to 
pay, nor to whether he is insured. It 
is determined by sex, age, income, ex- 
tent of injury of the claimant. The law 
of negligence, the attitude of juries, 
the claimants, the causes of accidents 
and claims, all surround and influence 
the extent of legal liability for bodily 
injury and for property damage. 

If a messenger breaks his leg on 
your icy steps, you may get off with 
a relatively light loss. If a widow, 
only support of several children, sus- 
tains a similar injury in the same 
manner, it may cost you a lot more. 
In short, you have no way of knowing 
what your liability is or may become. 

A house was being built. A child 
who, with other neighborhood chil- 
dren came onto the premises and 
played on a pile of lumber, was killed 
when the lumber fell. Suit was brought 
and a judgment of $4,500 returned. 
The case was appealed to the State 
Supreme Court, the defendant main- 
taining that, since the child was a 
trespasser, he owed her no duty. But 
the Supreme Court, affirming the trial 
court’s decision, held that he should 
have known that children were likely 
to play on a pile of lumber; should 
have kept his premises safe. 


Keep your premises safe 


AT A seaside resort there is an es- 
tablishment where the customers, 
men, women and children, sit on stools 
at a counter to play a game. Several 
claims have been made by women who 
have fallen getting off the stools. El- 
derly women seem especially prone to 
sustain serious injuries. In one case 
that went to court, the plaintiff al- 
leged the floor was wet, causing her 
to fall and to break her hip. Hard to 
defend, months afterward. The jury 
found for the plaintiff; defendant had 
to pay. 

If you have a railroad spur into 
your premises, very likely you signed 
the customary “sidetrack”’ agreement 
to hold the railroad “harmless.” In 
that case you became an “insurer;”’ 
assumed a risk. Here’s what it cost 
one manufacturer who signed such an 
agreement: 

A guy wire from the manufacturer’s 
smoke stack sagged low over his spur 
track, caught a brakeman riding on 
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top of a car under his chin, throwing 
him to the ground and breaking his 
back. Suit was brought against the 
railroad and the manufacturer, 

The manufacturer carried Manufac- 
turers’ Liability insurance with a $10,. 
000 primary limit. Fearing a high ver- 
dict, the insurance company negoti- 
ated and succeeded in inducing the 
plaintiff to settle for $17,500 with 
both the railroad and the manufac. 
turer. In this situation, the manu- 
facturer, who had no Contractual Lia- 
bility insurance, was forced to pay the 
railroad’s share, $8,750. The insur- 
ance company paid a like sum. 


Poor light may be dangerous 


A SALESMAN was soliciting an order 
for equipment in a bank. On the inyij- 
tation of a bank official, he was led 
from a brightly lighted lobby into a 
small dark room. Unaccustomed to 
the dim light, he fell down a stairway, 
sustaining fractures of the spine and 
dislocations. Suit was brought against 
the bank for $100,000. The jury in the 
trial court rendered the plaintiff a 
judgment of $25,000. 

The bank’s Owners’, Landlords’ and 
Tenants’ Liability policy was for a 
primary limit of $10,000. 

Illustrating how an injury and the 
resulting claim for damages may in- 
volve but a few hundred dollars if it 
happens to one individual, whereas, 
sustained by another it may lead toa 
costly judgment, is this case. 

As the curtain fell on the last per- 
formance of a foreign dancer, he 
jumped from a raised platform and 
started offstage. Another performer 
called him back to get his castanets. 
In the meantime, the platform was 
being lowered to the stage level. As 
he reached for his castanets the toes 
of one foot were caught under the 
lowering platform and four of them 
were so crushed they had to be ampu- 
tated. 

All performers had been repeatedly 
warned not to leave the platform until 
it was lowered, but the dancer ignored 
the warning. 

He brought suit and a jury ren- 
dered judgment for $50,000 in his fa- 
vor. The theater, insured for $25,000, 
faced a loss of the additional $25,000. 
At a cost of more than $8,000 for at- 
torneys’ fees, witness expenses, court 
costs and investigations, the case was 
carried to the Court of Appeals; but 
the trial court’s verdict was sustained. 

In a recent case, a verdict of $10,- 
000 was returned against a hospital 
for negligence alleged when a delirious 
patient escaped from his room and 
wandered into the street where he 
sustained injuries. 

A woman, claiming she suffered 
ptomaine poisoning from eating fish 

(Continued on page 60) 




















The Selling Game... 


| As Seen from the Bleachers . . . The 


Hits, Runs and Errors Scored in the 


Salesmen’s Protocol 


WHAT are the commonest mistakes that 
salesmen make? Every sales executive 
and every purchasing agent will have an 
answer to that one. But Cy Norton, man- 
ager of sales promotion for Strathmore 
paper Co., set out recently to find the real 
answer, not somebody’s hunch. He did con- 











siderable research and recorded objective 
observations of a number of sales inter- 











views, including shorthand notes of the 
actual conversations. 


The results left him in no doubt. No. 1 
faux pas is the salesman’s failure to 
identify himself properly! 

Of course, every sample case toter in- 
troduces himself on his first call. But on 
subsequent calls he often wrongly assumes 
that the buyer remembers his name, his 
company and his line. The common ritual 
of approach on follow-up interviews, Mr. 
Norton found, is something like this: 


“Hello, Mr. Standifer. ... How are you? 
... Rotten weather, isn’t it? ... How’s 
business? ... Anything in my line today? 
...O.K., have a cigar. ... Keep us in 


mind, won't you? ... So long.” 

As the salesman walks out of the door 
the buyer is probably thinking: 

“Who the devil is that fellow? Seems 
like I remember him faintly, but there’s 
so many of ’em I can’t recall his name. 
Why does he have to ask me how I am? 
That’s 32 times today, by actual count, 
that I've answered that question. To tell 
the truth, I’m not feeling so good. And 
doesn’t he know I don’t smoke cigars?” 

It’s perfectly human for a man to take 
it for granted that people whom he has 


met once will thereafter remember him. 
But it’s expecting too much, especially of 
4 buyer, who may interview one salesman 
after another for a whole day. The safe 


course is for the salesman to repeat his 
Mame, his company and what he sells, 
until he is sure it has registered. 

Mr. Norton’s study of the salesman in 
action prompts him to utter these warn- 
ing “Don’ts” on the etiquette of approach- 
Ing His Majesty, the Buyer: 
1.Don’t fail to repeat your name and 

connection. 

2.Don’t ask, “How are you?” 


Biggest League of All 


3. Don’t apologize for being there. (A sure 
clue to the buyer that the salesman is 
easy to shake.) 

Don’t ask, “How’s business?” 

Don’t mention the weather. 

Don’t bring up war or politics. 

Don’t digress from a straight-line pres- 

entation. 

Don’t forget to use eye-appeal. (About 

90 per cent of the salesmen observed 

walked in barehanded and relied en- 

tirely on words to get the order.) 

9. Don’t overlook leaving reference ma- 
terial (price confirmations, folders, cat- 
alogs, samples, etc.). 

10. Don’t overstay. 


PO 


go 


Yes, there are also several things the 
salesman must do, but they won’t help if 
he misses too many don’ts. 


Counter-Jumpers to Salesmen 


PROBABLY the worst selling perpetrated 
anywhere is in retail stores. In fact, much 
of it was so bad until recently that it was 
considered a libel on real salesmen even 
to class the work of most retail clerks as 
selling. But that situation is changing 
very decidedly. One of the reasons is in- 
tensive training like that of the Iowa Re- 
tail Hardware Association. 

Phil Jacobson, secretary of the associa- 
tion, has been conducting a series of one- 
day schools in Iowa towns for hardware 
dealers and their salesmen. His method 
is to study the merchandise, on the theory 
that every item in a hardware stock has as 
many as five selling points. Salesmen are 
drilled for a day on these points in the case 
of typical articles, and how to present 
them to a customer. Mimeographed leaf- 
lets on each article analyzed are dis- 
tributed to all who attend the sessions. 
Afterwards the dealer members are en- 
couraged to display one special each week 
on a table marked “P.S.” (profit saver) 
and to have their clerks make ten demon- 
strations of its use. Results of this plan 
are reported to association headquarters. 
Seven out of ten demonstrations end in 
sales of the featured items. 

Owing to these efforts, most Iowa hard- 
ware clerks can tell a customer the dif- 
ference between a 60 cent hammer and a 
$1 hammer, aside from the 40 cents. 

The grocery trade has been conspicuous 
in liquidating the know-nothing retail 
salesman. This dialogue from Safeway’s 
house organ, Uno Animo, recently exposed 
the shortcomings of the old-style, weigh- 
’em-up, “What else?’’ grocery man: 

Customer: What’s the difference be- 
tween whole-kernel and cream canned 
corn? 

Clerk: It’s just the way they pack it. 

Customer: Which is best for corn soup? 

Clerk: Either one; they’re both good. 
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Most housewives wouldn’t need to ask 
these questions but, when a new bride or a 
summer bachelor comes along, your mod- 
ern grocery salesman has the answer 
without a stutter. The National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers is supplying just 
that training in its vocational education 
program. Inexperienced grocery em- 
ployees are considered in the beginning as 
apprentices. As they progress in their 
study of eatables they are advanced 
through five grades to the professional 
rating of ‘Graduate Grocer.” A Graduate 
Grocer is supposed to know his onions. He 
does know them. 

Some 5,000 grocery employees are en- 
rolled for this training, according to a 
recent report by the National Grocers 
Institute. 

For years the department stores have 
been developing counter Mona Lisas into 
saleswomen. Clothing may have more 
than five sales points. Take corsets, for 
instance. You’d be surprised how many 
points they have. The corset saleswoman 
must know all about such things as dia- 
phragm control and accented waistlines. 
Her job, in the words of Pearl Berry in 
The Bulletin of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, is to make the “40 
and upward” customer (‘40’” both in bust 
and years) “feel that she no longer is a 
problem child but a beautiful figure of 
womanhood which needs only the suffi- 
ciently interested and skillful corsetiére to 
appreciate her possibilities.” That is what 
is meant by applying psychology to sell- 
ing. 

Store sales training is not an easy mat- 
ter, even if buyers do “Come and get it” 
and thus reverse the hard procedure that 
outside salesmen must follow. 

The perfect retail salesman would have 











to be a portable encyclopaedia to know all 
about some stocks. A store such as Sears 
Roebuck’s at Bethesda, Md., carries on its 
shelves 25,000 items. There are others that 
would multiply this figure many times. 


Books for the Millions 


PASSENGERS aboard the Dixie Clipper 
on its first commercial passenger flight 
across the Atlantic found reading matter 
to compete with clouds and seascape for 
their attention. The Clipper’s library was 
a set of the first 10 Pocket Books published 
by Robert de Graff of New York. “Pocket 
Books” is the most recent effort to pro- 
mote the sale of good books at the price 
of a magazine. The idea has long been 
popular in Great Britain but American 
publishers who experimented with it usu- 
ally had a propaganda axe to grind for 
social reform. Mr. de Graff's first list of 
titles seems to indicate that he is not an 
axe grinder. 
FRED DEARMOND 
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Business Men Say... 
















Frank H. Dewey, Gar Wood Industries 


President, Oil Burner Institute 

“We encourage members of our industry 
to make known their views to their elected 
representatives in a frank and above-board 
manner. We make no apologies. We would 
feel guilty of negligence if we failed to take 


action." 


Raoul E. Desvernine, President 
Crucible Steel Company of America 

"The greatest enemy of all business is uncertainty. 
Man can learn to fight Man; but he does not know 
and can never learn how to cope with a ghost." 


W. C. Mullendore, Executive Vice President 
Southern California Edison Company 

"We hear much today of security—so much that apparently 
many have been led to believe that the end and aim of life is 
mere physical comfort. If this were true, if man were content 
acme only with the satisfaction of his physical wants, he should live 


Roger D. Lapham, Chairman 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 


happily as a slave under a humane master.’ 


"Class me as a prejudiced reactionary if you 
want to—but | am enough of a realist to be- 
lieve our national maritime policy is a mess to- 
day, and will be a worse mess tomorrow. We 
are planning a merchant marine well in excess 
of our commercial and economic needs and in 
excess of our legitimate national defense needs." 
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Washington and Your Business 


A MAN tried to borrow $40,000 from 
the R.F.C. Jesse H. Jones draped one 
leg over his desk. 

“Nope,” he said. “Can’t lend you 
$40,000 on your story. You wouldn’t 
pay out. I'll let you have $300,000 instead.” 

He did and the debtor paid. Jones had been able to see 
further into his business than he could himself. 


Story About a 
Money Master 


NO ONE doubts that Jones knows 
his business. There are other men in 
the R.F.C. but the R.F.C. is Jones. 
Now and then the brightest lights 
in the New Deal have tried to tell 
him how to handle his affairs and have been turned down. 
When Jones was made the lending head of the spending 
agencies some people shook their heads: 


Jones Will 
Be Jones 


He has been demoted. Carmody is to be the real boss. Jones 
is respected by the men nearest the President, but they never 
ask him to go fishing. 

Mature consideration has dissipated this fear. Present 
judgment is that Jones is rated more highly on Capitol 
Hill than any other man in the Administration. Maybe 
Hull runs a close second. That is a matter of prime im- 
portance in these days, when even the springiest con- 
gressman is beginning to worry about debt and taxes. 


JOHN M. CARMODY, née Rural 
Electrification Administration, can 
spend the money if Jones lends it to 
him. Carmody left no fragrance of 
violets behind in his dealings with 
Congress. It was a lucky congressman who got in to see 
him and talk it over. When he rebuffed one of the legis- 
lators the jolt could be felt in the next room. 


Carmody Is a 
Table-Hitter 


CARMODY belongs to the Harold 


Brick-Bats Ickes School of Expression. When 
: either makes a gesture there’s a 
by Wire dornick in it. Carmody wrote a let- 


ter to the regional chiefs of the 

R.E.A. not long ago, warning them that he would stand 

for no finagling on contracts. No after-thoughts or extras. 

Maybe some one had been trying to put something over: 

“That was all right,” said one of the chiefs. ‘“‘But the 

way he said it would have made Uncle Tom lick Simon 
Legree.”’ 


CARMODY’S high-volt vocabulary 
has not been a secret, but it has been 
assumed that he was probably justi- 
fied. Many farmers have kicked and 
bitten when subjected to R.E.A.’s 
caresses, and reports have filtered into Washington of 
local operations of a character that almost invited a con- 
gressional inquiry. This experience may prove useful now 
that the R.E.A. boss has been promoted to the big time. 


Worms in the 
R.E.A. Apples? 


LINE is forming on the left—no 
political pun intended—for 1940's 
census jobs. About 130,000 census 
enumerators will begin ringing door- 
bells about April 1. Dr. Isador Lubin 
gave the T.N.E.C. what appeared to be a fairly compre- 
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What's Plural 
of “Census’’? 


hensive look at the housing situation but there is reason 
to believe that a housing census plan is on the fire. An- 
other unemployment census is being considered. Some 
kind of a door-to-door inquiry into insurance has been 
suggested. Thurman W. Arnold, A.A.G., is drafting 
searches of the building industry and trade associations. 
There is an F.P.C., but Harry Hopkins wants an extra 
staff to make a new inquiry into the utilities. Something 
like 150,000,000 forms are now being filled annually. 


INNER circlers make it clear that 
intent of T.N.E.C. inquiry into in- 
surance is to establish their favorite 
conviction that the men controlling 
the insurance companies “have too 
much power.” No ground has been gained in the attempt 
to discredit the business methods of the companies. The 
plan, stated plainly, is to transfer the control of the in- 
surance billions to the Government. No suggestion has 
been made that the policyholders be asked about it. 


Dainty Dish to 
Set Before King 


NOT every one is satisfied with the 
manner in which the Government 
has been managing its own corpora- 
tions. The Senate adopted the resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Byrd, direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to provide information 
“with respect to the financial affairs of certain corpora- 
tions, not available from the records of the Government.” 
He named 30, including such operations as the R.F.C., 
the C.C.C., Fed. Credit, Export-Import Bank, and so on. 
He wants to know the assets, liabilities, outstanding 
loans, revenues and expenditures, loans in default, un- 
collected accrued interest—everything which a stock- 
holder might wish to know about the business. 


Mr. Byrd Again 
Wants to Know 


THERE is, for instance, the case of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation. 
It is estimated that about $908,000,- 
000 of public money has been in- 
vested in the Mississippi River sys- 
tem alone, not inclusive of flood control spending. If the 
Corporation had paid the excessively low interest rate of 
two per cent it would have cost the taxpayer about $800,- 
000 more annually than the difference between the water- 
borne and railroad freight charges. Not to speak of the 
taxes the railroads pay and the river system does not. 


One Horrible 
Example Here 


THIS item is of chief interest to the 
four girls who lost their jobs. They 
were employed in an office known to 
this department to do typewriting 
and other things. The annoyance of 
the Social Security tax and form filling became so un- 
endurable that the four were discharged and the type- 
writing turned over to a company at a saving in cost and 
trouble. No moral attached. 


Short Look at 
Tax Burden 


ONE cynic on Capitol Hill thinks 
that a sort of mass ox-goring has 
been going on during the session of 
Congress. Congress, says he, does 
not like the President any more. 
Therefore, it has given him more trouble than during the 
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Whose Ox Will 
Be Gored Next? 
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six preceding years. It has, however, in spite of its peni- 
tential vows of economy, spent something like $1,500,- 
000,000 more, while the Government’s revenues have de- 
creased by $500,000,000. 

“That,” said he, “is a nifty bit of goring. The Roose- 
velt Administration will be blamed for the extravagance 
and Congressman Wilbur Elmer will be given credit for 
the new bridge over Hosshead Creek.” 

Much the same reasoning, he thinks, is in progress in 
the White House. In that elegant mansion it is thought 
that when the party is over it will be the wilful congress- 
men who will pick up the check. 


REPORTS continue to dribble in 
that small business men are omit- 
ting to keep in good standing with 
Social Security on the theory that 
there are so many of them that Soc. 
Sec. can hardly do anything about it. Story as yet not 
subject to check. May be quite untrue that 4,000 in Chi- 
cago are omitting to keep books or collect the tax from 
their employees and are, so to speak, twiddling their 
fingers at their governmental bosses. As Mr. Thurman 
Arnold, assistant attorney general, said the other day: 

“You can’t police America with a corporal’s guard.” 

President Karl T. Compton of the M.I.T. told the alumni 
of that institution that: “The whole structure of Social 
Security and high standard of living may fall like a house 
of cards. This danger is, I believe, very real.”’ 


Is the House 
One of Cards? 


AT the time of writing it is not re- 
garded as probable that Capitol Hill 
would, under any circumstances, ac- 
cept the presidential suggestion that 
toll-roads be built as one of the “self 
liquidating” bases of his proposed $3,000,000,000 lending 
scheme. It took the country long enough to get rid of toll 
roads back in the horse and buggy days. One such road 
has recently been built between Connecticut and West- 
chester, N. Y. It is a luxury highway, but the outcry 
against it indicates that the tolls will be taken off one of 
these days and the cost put back on the shoulders of the 
taxpayers. The President also suggested hospitals as 
“self-liquidating”’ projects. If there is a hospital in the 
United States which pays a profit the fact is not known 
in this corner. 


Toll Roads 
Not Wanted 


PAGE 11,684 of the Congressional 
Mr. Woodrum Record. Mr. Woodrum of Virginia, 
(D), is speaking: 


Spoke Out 


I hold in my hand a book, written by 
writers on the Federal Writers’ Project 
on off-time, and bearing a foreword of approval by Mr. Henry 
G. Alsberg, National Director of the F.W.P. I will not give 
you the name of the book because I do not wish to advertise 
it. On the fly leaf are advertised other books: “Moscow in 
1937,” “Changing Man, the Soviet Education System,” “Spirit 
and Structure of the German Fascism,” the “Revolution in 
Mexico.” If you had this book you would hide it lest one of 
your children read it. The leading article in it is by a negro 
W. P. A. writer, who depicts his experience in a low hotel 
habituated by men and women of questionable character 
I might be expelled from the House if I read some of the rot 
in that book. And it is approved by the W. P. A 


AT THE moment of writing, the in- 
dications are that no changes of 
consequence will be made in the 
wage-hour bill. Probably no changes 
at all. 

Reasons assigned are: 


“Don’t Bite On 
a Live Wire”’ 


The Board has promised to be good. Or at least careful. 
Employers have been afraid to challenge N. L. R. B. 
John L. Lewis losing ground. Not so dangerous. 
Let’s think it over a little longer. 

There’s an election in 1940. 
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HE HAS been licked in his propoga] 
MonthlyMention that the Government seize control 

of key utilities under guise of g 
Make America Safe movement. The 
utilities may borrow from the Goy- 
ernment if they wish, but no direct investment of goy- 
ernment funds will be made. That’s definite. 


of T. Corcoran 


THEORY has been that the S.E.¢. 
has quite enough business before jt 
to keep its members busy. It ap. 
pears, however, that among thoge 
earnestly urging on Congress a plan 
for insuring business loans the banks are afraid of, ex. 
tending direct long term loans to business, or buying out- 
right bonds and stocks of needy companies, are Jerome 
Frank and Leon Henderson, both of the S.E.C. Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas, late of S.E.C., also helps. 


One of Those 
Queer Things 


GORDON DEAN heads the staff of 
30 lawyers who are to bear down on 
the building industry for the Justice 
Department. Dean has not only been 
an assistant attorney general but 
handled press relations for the J. D. Reporters rated him 
as fair and able. The rather vague plan of the new hous- 
ing campaign seems to be to work up sentiment against 
builders for not building cheap houses for those who can- 
not afford to buy them. 


One Thin Note 
of Optimism 


CRITICS of the T.N.E.C. have been 
saying that the cards have been 
stacked against industry in the man- 
agement of the hearings. Senator 
O’Mahoney says it isn’t so. 


O’Mahoney 
Says It Isn’t So 


We have been conducting our inquiries as objectively as 
we know how. Our only aim has been to get at the facts. 
The oil industry was set down for a hearing in July, but when 
the industry told me it could not be ready the date was 
moved forward to August. 

That was fair enough. 

No one would question Mr. O’Mahoney’s statement. 
It is to be assumed that the judge on the bench is always 
fair. Sometimes, though, the prosecuting attorney uses a 
little third degree before the case gets to the court. 


OVER at the Wage-Hour adminis- 
tration they say that the recurring 
rumors that a fuse has been lighted 
under Elmer Andrews simply are 
not true. The only worries of the 
W-H, they say, is that there isn’t enough money in the 
till. Other departments have hidden holdovers from pre- 
vious years and when they are denied all the money they 
want they can go to the tea caddy and take out a little 
silver: 

“We have to make five dollars do the work of five 
dollars,” say the mourners. “No backlog. Not even a sli- 
ver.” 

The W-H has only 120 inspectors and they are thou- 
sands of complaints behind the calendar. No day has 
more than 24 hours, they point out. Of the 23 lawyers in 
the Administration 14 are writing opinions and only 
seven are handling cases in court. They are so far behind 
that the situation is simply funny. Otherwise everything 
is perfectly sweet. 


Just A-Trying 
to Get Along 


THE Patman bill, which was de- 
signei to tax the chain stores out 
of existence, has been postponed un- 
til the next session. Most congress- 
men seem to think the postponement 
is forever. The supreme courts of Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania have declared discriminatory taxes out of bounds, 


Patman Gets 
the Red Light 



































‘Our first job is to study the 


work being done at each desk”’ 





To solve the Hours Problem in the 
office eliminate these handicaps 


EXPENSIVE BOTTLENECKS If any department or individual is obliged to be inactive when 


work “clogs” at some other point, the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. A slight 





change in equipment or routine may insure a more even flow of work. 


ANNOYING PEAK PERIODS If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are merely recorded 
from day to day, peaks arise when employees must rehandle the figures to write customers’ state- 
ments, take a trial balance, analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. Recent machine 


developments make it possible to iron out peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 


UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS Duplication of media or records in a separate operation 


takes time and creates the possibility of errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 


fit the work to the present machines or system, investigate “direct-to-final-results”’ methods. 





NEEDLESS OPERATIONS Studying the work at each desk may reveal how a few short-cuts 


would save thousands of needless operations on your figuring, form-writing and statistical work. 


Burroughs will be glad to help you make a desk-to-desk survey of your present office 
routine. Call your local Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write direct to— 
SEND FOR THIS BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6008 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 
BOOKLET! 





For the executive con- 
cerned with the problem 
of conserving clerical 


hours, this new booklet 
contains many specific 
suggestions for re- 


adjusting office routine. 
Send for your free copy. 
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and the United States and the Colorado Supreme Courts 
have ruled that voluntary associations of retailers using 
a common name, etc., come under the chain store acts, 
which were planned to affect only corporate chains. Pro- 
ducers, too, have protested against interference with the 
outlets offered by the chains. 


THE executive head of one of the 
great food chains was asked for an 
opinion on the blue-and-yellow tic- 
ket scheme, by which surplus com- 
modities are made available to peo- 
ple who are on relief: 

Working out very well. Likely to be extended to include 
cotton. 

In answer to specific inquiry he said that: 


The plan is promoting higher food consumption by the 
reliefers and is diminishing food surpluses. Its effect on sales 
of directly competitive products is negligible. Producers are 
receiving larger returns and it is likely plan will be extended 
to persons receiving low incomes but not on relief. There 
is almost no misuse of the food stamps. 


Reports are being made on the operations of the plan 
almost daily. So far, so good. 


Egg’s Laid: 
Will It Hatch? 


PROFIT sharing is urged in a staff 
Add This to report made to a subcommittee of 

the Senate Finance committee. 
Soc. Sec. Fund Nothing is said about loss sharing. 

Of 9,000 companies now operating 
some form of employee benefit and welfare plan, 728 with 
an average net worth of $39,000,000 are now using profit 
sharing plans. The staff report states that the total losses 
caused by labor disputes from 1933 to 1937 were $7,117,- 
000,000: 

“What is the cost of profit sharing as compared to 
this ?” 

The suggestion is made that “United States Govern- 
ment Profit Sharing bonds” be issued to protect fund in- 
vestments and that payments to such a fund be exempt 
from income tax. Outsiders have been deprecatingly quot- 
ing what the Psalmist might have said: “Of the making 
of bonds there is no end.” 


HARTLEY Wade Barclay has been 
conducting an inquiry into the cost 
of fighting a case before the N.L.R.B. 
The experience of 76 companies in 
28 states is that the average was 
$20,572. This is approximately 40 per cent of the assets 
of 54 per cent of American corporations. 

“The N.L.R.B. denies the right of free trial and im- 
poses only the alternative of economic suicide.” 


So They Are 
On a Spot 


MAYOR La Guardia of New York, 
President of the Conference of 
Mayors, told the House committee 
on Ways and Means that the cities 
simply cannot stand it if they are 
not permitted to issue tax exempt bonds: 

“If you put any more burden on real estate it will 
crash,” he said. 

Some of the committee members remarked that La 
Guardia has been a fervent advocate of burdening the 
federal Government so that more money may be given 
the cities. They asked each other how long it will be be- 
fore the federal taxpayer crashes. 


Tax Rebellion 
by La Mayor 


ONE of these days Attorney Gen- 
There’s a Good eral Murphy will release his discov- 
eries about referees in bankruptcy 
and the green pastures in which 
they have been grazing. He does not 
like the present system and if he has his way they will 


Story Coming 
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be put on a career basis. There is too much gravy now, he 
thinks, and too many politicians have too big spoons in it 


THAT pay roll tax of the Soc. See. 
is creating some colossal headaches 
on Capitol Hill. It has recently been 
figured out that in not so many years 
it will amount to ten per cent on the 
pay rolls covered. That means more machines and fewer 
men at work. That means more money will be needed 
to support those unemployed. There are pessimists on 
The Hill who think we may be compelled to lessen the 
tax on industry so that more men may be able to work 
and save their own money. But they do not see how that 
can be done. 


Soc. Sec. Seems 
to Backfire 


QUEER things happen. Senator 
Norris’s bill giving the earth and the 
fullness thereof to the T.V.A. was 
amended by the House at the ip. 
stance of Representative May and 
was sent to conference. 

If the so-called May bill becomes a law it will apply a 
yardstick to T.V.A. for the first time. 

It will be compelled to pay the same taxes and interest 
that a privately owned corporation does. If T.V.A. loses 
money “power users shall pay enough for their electricity 
to offset such losses.’”’ The House demonstrated its in- 
tention to get the T.V.A. out of the clouds of glory and 
down to a business basis. But—this is the funny part— 
at the same time the Rivers and Harbors bill became a 
law, in which six new hydro-electric projects were prac- 
tically concealed. The Government’s first cost will be 
$105,000,000. 


Mice Played in 
This Granary 


ON Capitol Hill they say that Adolph 
RememberFable Berle is largely responsible for the 
air-conditioning the presidential 
of the Camel? spend-lend plan has been given. Mr. 
Berle had hardly ended his admis- 
sion to Congress that: 
The more the government gets into business, the more nearly 
do we approach a socialistic state 
when a new plan for putting $3,000,000,000 more into 
private business was launched. It is the purely personal 
opinion of this corner that nothing much will happen to 
the spend-lend plan this year and less than that in the 
next session. 


NOT likely the Lee bill will pass the 
House this year, but it will be right 
in the middle of the 1940 tumult. It 
has already gone through the Sen- 
ate. 

It permits the Government to give three per cent bonds 
to owners of defaulted mortgages for the sour paper. If 
this is not a move toward wider government landlordism, 
what is it? 


Isn't This 
Socialism? 


OFF-SIDE observers, not New Deal- 
ers, rated as fairly calm during the 
hot weather, are beginning to think 
there is solid muscle behind the talk 
of a third term. They do not expect 
a definite pronouncement until early in 1940. They point 
out that the early bloomers seem to have encountered 4 
presidential frost. Theory is that this is precursor to 
a “general demand.” 


Neb Coney 


Dope On the 
Third Term 
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/f you had a Milfion 


W. 
E ALL LIKE to dream about what 


we'd do if we ha million dollar 

But suppose you really had a million 
dollars. How would you safeguard it, over 
the years, for yourself and your family 
to enjoy. 


Knowing that there is no such thing 


as an absolutely “riskless” investment, 
how would you invest this money with 
safety to provide satisfactory return: 


We think you’d try to do just what a 
if insurance company does. Among 
ther things, you'd trv to follow. as tar 


is possible, the wise principle of diver- 


sihcation. You’d “put your eggs in my 
baske ts.” 

Unfortunately, even with a million 
eggs,’ the chances are you couldn't fol- 


low this principle far enough—nor would 
you find it easy to investigate properly 
the many relatively small investments 


you would have to make. 
But 1 life insurance company like 
Metropolit in, holding many millions of 


dollars for the benefit of its policyhold- 


ers, can, and does, do everything possible 
to help safeguard its investments... 

To begin with, in selecting the avenues 
of investment which lie open to it within 
the limits established by law, Metropoli- 
tan compiles a mass of financial and eco- 
nomic information . . . then weighs it, 
thoroughly. The placing of every dollar 
is carefully checked by a staff of invest- 
ment specialists, each an expert in his 
particular field. And each investment, 
after it has been added to Metropolitan’s 
portfolio, is subject to constant study 
and analysis. 

Because the interest this money earns 
has a very direct bearing on the cost of 
life insurance to the policyholders, it is 
important not only that these funds be 
invested conservatively, but also that 
they bring in a reasonable interest in- 
come... thus holding down the cost of 
insurance. 

Finally, with so many dollars to in- 
vest, the company can take full advan- 
tage of the safety that lies in diversifica- 


tion. Thus, the dollars which Metropohi- 


tan invests are spread over many differ- 
ent types of sound investments, and in 
practically every section of the country. 

At the end of 1938, Metropolitan held 
more than 100,000 carefully selected, di- 
versified investments... reassuring evi- 
dence that the company makes every 
effort to achieve maximum safety for the 
funds it invests for the benefit of its pol- 


icyholders and their beneficiaries. 





COPYRIGHT 1939—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This 1s Number 16 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company 
»perates. Lopies of preceding advertisements 


will be mailed upon request 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


‘- 





(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ¢ 
+ 

Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
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Frank J. Gavin 


#5 
WIDE WORLD 


Edward G. Seubert 


Fred P. Voss 
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Charles S. Davis 





Chas. Nash 
(left), George 
W. Mason 


Avrrer spending 42 years in the service of the Great Northen 
Railway as clerk, timekeeper, trainmaster and superintendet 
Frank J. Gavin was recently named executive vice president. fi 
company’s 50th annual report disclosed that 1,000 new freight can 
14 Diesel switching engines and $6,500,000 worth of steel rails hai 
been added to the company’s equipment in recent months. 


Charles S. Davis, president of Borg-Warner Corporation, long! 
leading factor in the automotive and house appliance industré 
announced his company’s entrance into the aviation field with & 
purchase of the Pump Engineering Service Corporation of Clet 
land, which manufactures fuel, vacuum, anti-icing and other pump 
used in airplanes 


Edward G. Seubert, president of the Standard Oil Company® 
Indiana, whose company celebrated its 50th anniversary last mon 
with all-day picnics and dinners attended by 50,000 employees® 
13 mid-western states. The company was incorporated in 1889 we 
capitalization of $500,000. At the end of 1938 its assets aggregalt 


ero 


approximately $725,000,000 


George W. Mason, president of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, st 
ed a selling campaign last year by personally ringing 14 door b# 
in search of customers. At the National Federation of Sales Exet 
tives convention last month, his company was awarded the Hows! 
G. Ford Trophy for its “outstanding achievement in sales mani 
ment and contributions to the field of distribution for 1938.” 


In his 63rd year of duty in the household washer field, “Uncle Fe 
P. Voss of Davenport, Iowa, begins his factory day at 8 a. m. ants 
designing a new model for his company. He is now 80 years & 
and president of the Voss Brothers Mfg. Co. with whom he bi 
been associated practically all of his business career. 
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Do You Deserve a Raise? 


By GELETT BURGESS 


Ler US ASSUME that you know your job. You are 
speedy and accurate. You don’t scamp, loaf, shirk or 
bellyache. And yet you don’t get a raise. Perhaps you 
have seen others, no more efficient than you, apparently, 
forging ahead while you stick at the same old grind and 
the same pay. Influence doesn’t always account for it. 
What have those lucky chaps got that you haven’t? 

Promotions often depend upon other things than mere 
professional ability. Isn’t it possible that you ignore or 
have neglected something lacking in you? 

Here is a sort of brief self-examination that may help 
you solve your problem. In these questions you may find 
some directions, mental, physical or personal, in which 
you might make yourself more valuable to your em- 
ployer. 


The Mental Telltale 


1- What do you think about while you are shaving, 
or dressing, or in bed before you go to sleep? 


In such moments of relaxation your subconscious mind 
is likely to reveal what it is that really most interests 
you—-your hidden desires and secret ambitions. If you 
think mainly of pleasure, pleasure will rule your life. 
But you’re not likely to be promoted unless that is 
what you want more than anything else in the world, 
and you’re thinking about it most of the time. To that 
ambition all else should be kept subservient. Worrying 
in bed is disastrous to work and to sleep; but a calm 
planning of your next day’s work sets your subcon- 
scious mind to work, and if you formulate your case 
clearly, your “sub” will often solve your problem for 
you, while you sleep. 


2: Your spare time is a part of your capital. How are 
you investing it? 


If you don’t grow mentally, you grow old and set. A 
general education stimulates and develops mental ac- 
tivity and power which can be applied to your special 
job. You often hear a person say, “Oh, if I had his 
education I could make something of myself.” But 
is your spare time spent mainly in amusement? Lin- 
coln wasn’t the only man who studied alone. Many of 
the most successful men are self-educated. There are 
libraries at your disposal, night schools, correspon- 
dence courses, university extensions. Enlargement of 
your cultural horizon brings vision and perspective to 
your work. One hour’s study a day on any subject 
would increase your mental capital. 


3° Do you know how to ask questions? 


A healthy curiosity is the basis of all knowledge. It 
has produced art, science and commerce. When you 
talk, you learn nothing. You merely repeat what you 
already know. You learn by listening, if you listen 
to the right people. Almost any one will help you 
to learn what he can teach if tactfully approached. 
Never have a conversation with any one without get- 
ting some information from him. 


4- Do you know how to observe? 


We don’t see all we look at. We don’t observe all we 
see. We don’t study all we observe. We don’t digest 
all we study. Know first what kind of things will help 
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FROM office boy to vice president, every one 
feels that he is overworked and underpaid. But, 
though the urge to ask the boss for more money 
is universal, the reasonableness of the request 
is frequently open to doubt. Appraisals of worth 
are ruled as much by a sixth sense, perhaps, as 
by precise rules. Here are some questions which 
employers and employees might use to good 


purpose in rating those who ask advancement 


your development and then look for them. Observe 
other workers in your line. Learn both from the effi- 
cient and the inefficient. Both can teach you. 


5: What do you know of your field beyond your own 
daily work? 

Every occupation has an atmosphere surrounding it, 
and invisible currents and temperatures affect its com- 
mercial weather. Sources of supply, processes of 
manufacture, advanced techniques, different sales 
processes, competitive attack—all these influences 
must be understood if you would become an authority 
in your line and so deserving of promotion to a higher 
field. The nose-to-the-grindstone worker who sees only 
his own wheel in the business mechanism stays where 
he is. Physicians, engineers, artists, read their trade 
papers and are familiar with others’ work; they get 
to know their competitors, or, more properly, their 
confreres. Have you made friends with others in your 
line of work? That offer of advancement may come 
from outside, if you prove yourself to be an all-round, 
not merely a specialized “hand.” 


6- Have you studied the duties and problems of the 
one next higher up, and of other positions in your 
concern? 

A good lieutenant is always expecting to become 4 
captain. Can you step into the shoes of your superior? 
With tact and patience you can familiarize yourself 
with his duties without arousing his suspicion that 
you are trying to get his job. Discreet questions, offers 
of aid, making him your friend, will give you oppor- 
tunities for fitting yourself for promotion. 


7: Do you know how to learn from failure? 


Progress isn’t always all uphill. There are often val- 
leys to descend, on the way. A failure should be 4 
valuable lesson in success. If you analyze it you may 
find out something that you could have learned in 
no other way. 


8- Do you keep records or trust only to memory? 


Diaries, even the baldest records of happenings, are 
often vitally important. Many a difficult question has 
been answered by knowing the exact time and place. 
Don’t try to keep unessentials in your head. Make 
notes of them. Note books, intelligently kept, permit 
you to refresh your memory of necessary details. 
Addresses, names, sketches, diagrams, figures, titles 
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Rube eaten TIRE COOLING Invention No.3729 
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®It was the biggest load we ever heard 
of—101 tons! Altogether, including truck 
and trailer, 135 tons of dead weight ready 
to break the backs of the tires. You need 
more than a Rube Goldberg invention to 
keep tires cool on a job like this. But they 
didn’t have any trouble. Moving a gigan- 
tic transformer is just part of the fore 

work for this operator of 215 he sg 


We hear plenty of such stories of extra- 
heavy loads, of tire-burning speed runs. 
And the reports show that on many of the 
toughest hauls on record, where tires had 
been blowing out prematurely, Goodrich 
Silvertowns ran two and even three times 
longer than the best rubber used before! 


GET EXTRA MILEAGE 


Yes...there’s plenty of proof that the 
enaning cord invention built into these 
new Goodrich Silvertowns holds heat 
in check. Licks 4 out of every 5 prema- 
ture failures! Adds thousands of miles 
to the life of the tires! 





OP bate ee 


SPECIFY THESE NEW 


7 PRACTICAL 


invention? 


SiILVERTOWN 


CRAMP (A) STEALS RIDE ~COP(B) TAKES SWING AT HIM WITH CLUB (C) ,CAUSING STRING TO LIFT 
LiD(D) “" BOWL OF DOUGHNUTS (E) — Boy (F) 
G)~ HOT COFFEE SPLASHES IN EYE OF INDIAN SQUAW(H),CAUSING HER TO LOSE 
BALANCE pid DROP PAPOOSE(I) ~PAPOOSE FALLS ON PILLOW(J) a CANNON BALL(K) INTO 
STOVEPIPE (L)~BALL ROLLS THROUGH PIPE,HITTING HANDLES ON SYPHONS(M) ,SQUIRTING SELTZER ON 
TIRES, COOLING THEM QUICKLY ! 
PAPOOSE LANDS SOFTLY AND: IS NOT HURT. 





TAKES DOUGHNUT AND DUNKS IT IN 


RS. DON'T WORRY— 













If your trucks carry heavy loads or 
highball over the highways, you'll be 
surprised at the huge year-round sav- 
ings of these cooler-running tires. But 
maybe yours is just an average opera- 
tion. Then remember: during hot weather 
“blow-out” heat builds up faster than 
ever in truck tires. You need Goodrich 


Silvertowns—right now! 


And why do these tires run cool? 
Because of Hi-Flex Cord, a new type, com- 
pact cord which is stronger and more elas- 
tic. It retains its strength and its elasticity 
throughout the life of the tire. Because 
it is more compact, it is possible to build 
a less bulky tire—a cooler-running tire. 


SEE THE GOODRICH MAN 


Ask the Goodrich dealer to show you 
the remarkable demonstration of Hi-Flex 
Cord. He will be glad to give you, also, 
a dollars-and-cents estimate of how much 
Goodrich Silvertowns will save you. . 
There’s no extra cost for Hi-Flex Cord and 
the other features of Triple Protection. 





7 SS 


| See How New Goodrich 
+ Silvertown Truck Tire Protects 
4 Against Hot-Weather Blow-Outs 





READ WHAT TRUCKERS SAY 


VIRGINIA— “Our truck tire costs have 
been reduced at least 50%. We attribute 
this fact to the construction of your tire, 
which seems to resist heat.” 


MISSOURI —“I put 10 Goodrich Silver- 
towns on one of my rigs. The four I 
put on the drive wheels were taken off at 
87,452 miles and put on the trailer and 
are still in good condition.” 


ALABAMA —"“, .. This set of tires ran us 
between 70,000 and 80,000 
miles. We attribute the 
extra long mileage to 
your new type cord 
which permits the 
tires to run cool,” 
{names on 
request} 
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and condensed information of all kinds are often valu- 
able for reference. They will enable you to make 
better use of what you learn or observe, by making 
your knowledge accurate and specific. 


9- Do you cultivate your imagination? 


Every occupation involves giving and receiving. The 
doctor serves his patient, the merchant his customer, 
the salesman his purchaser, the author his reading 
public. Imagination enables you to put yourself in 
the place of the other party to the bargain. Only by 
understanding his needs, his likes and temperament 
can you fit yourself for promotion. The employee 
must study and understand the character of his em- 
ployer and adapt his conduct accordingly. If you 
aren’t given a raise you must try to understand exact- 
ly what you do not give that is wanted. 


10- Are you a Type, or an Original? 


Almost any occupation is likely to produce its typical 
look and characteristics. You can often recognize a 
clergyman by his air, a hostler, a crook, a waiter, 
even a scholar of the introspective kind. But such 
types do not progress; they stay in the same rut till 
routine has worn them to the same smoothness. 
Advancement requires originality. It needs initiative 
and boldness to supersede rules, and plan improve- 
ments. If you are getting that typical look and man- 
ner the only way to get rid of it is by developing your 
particular talent to the utmost. It isn’t the average 
man who is promoted, it’s the exceptional one. 


11+ Do you obey the Talker’s Decalogue? 


Many a man has talked himself out of a job or out 
of promotion. The fundamental principles of good 
talk apply as well to commercial as to social life. They 
are: 

I. Keep on the track and don’t complicate with ir- 
relevant details. 

II. Don’t fail to call a speaker back to the main topic 
when a diversion has been reasonably made. 

III. Don’t interrupt. Don’t wisecrack in a serious talk. 
IV. Don’t make general statements that are the result 
merely of your own personal experience. 

V. Don’t mistake your prejudices or preferences for 
reasoned opinion. 

VI. Admit opposing views if proved. Don’t try to con- 
vince, try to get the truth. 

VII. Don’t speak dogmatically unless you are sure 
of your facts. 

VIII. Don’t misuse analogy. The radio and cosmic 
waves don’t prove the existence of a future life. 

IX. Try always to illustrate generalities with specific 
examples. 

X. Keep your voice low and slow and you are more 
likely to convince than is a high-voiced, fast talker. 
In short, the secret of earnest talking (which is not 
mere conversation) is to remove all emotion from 
your voice and use your brains only. 


The Physical and Personal Telltale 


IT IS OBVIOUS THAT, other things being equal, per- 
sonality—appearance and habits—has much to do with 
promotion. Naturally employers prefer to have engag- 
ing men and women as associates in business, just as 
they do in social life. Unfortunately many people are 
likely to consider the quality of attractiveness as fixed 
and unalterable. You have it, you think, or you don’t. 
Of course you can’t change your fundamental character, 
but many of your personal characteristics may be al- 
tered, suppressed or improved. Perhaps you should go 
to work on details which you have considered unessen- 
tial. 

A good test of your personality is whether or not 
you would be presentable, worthy and unembarrassed 
if invited to dinner with your employer’s family. First, 
your physical condition. 
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1- Your health is a part of your capital. Is it insured? 


You insure your health by understanding the ways 
to protect it. It is a part of the service you give your 
employer because it guarantees reliability. It ensures 
your being fit and on the job regularly. It cannot be 
left to chance and common sense. If you want to 
run your human machine efficiently and econonj- 
cally you should know first how to stoke the engine. 
That involves a knowledge of the primary principles 
of modern dietetics. The modern laws of hygiene must 
also be known and followed, as well as the effects of 
stimulants and excesses, the need for sleep and rest. 
Your knowledge must be scientific. 


2: Do you dress according to any particular principle? 


To an artist the frame of a picture is always im. 
portant. All women know this, but many men dregs 
themselves haphazardly. Appearance counts greatly 
when a man is to be chosen, perhaps the more be. 
cause the effect is unconscious, sometimes, to the 
chooser. Make your clothes mean something, however 
modestly you dress. Never go outdoors without being 
at your best. You never know who will see you. 

Any lack of neatness, cleanliness and order in what 
concerns your person creates a suspicion that, in your 
work also, you may be slovenly. But what many men 
do not realize is the pleasing effect of change in your 
costume. No matter how well and tastefully you are 
clad, if you appear always in the same blue suit, the 
same tie and hat, you discount your personality. One 
misses the charm of freshness and change. Change 
connotes youthfulness, and youthfulness implies vigor 
and enthusiasm. 


3: Can you objectify your voice? 


We are likely to fail to realize how our voice sounds 
to others. Consequently the control of the voice is 
gradually taken away from the mind and given to 
the emotion. It goes high when we are excited and 
low when we are depressed. It is loud when we're 
successful and faint with failure. We fall into all sorts 
of oral faults; we whisper, mumble, whine or drawl. 

Consider your acquaintances and you will find that 
the person who speaks loudly and clearly is pretty like- 
ly to be popular, no matter how much of a fool he may 
be. When any one says to you, “Beg pardon, but what 
did you say?” it is time for you to stop and take 
warning. There is no easier way to make yourself 
sought than to acquire a clear, well pitched voice. 
And the best way to acquire it is to practice reading 
aloud every day, articulating every word with extra 
distinctness. 


4: Can you “think” a smile? 


The constant smiler is a pest. He usually either has 
something he is concealing under that mask, or else 
he has fallen into senile mannerisms. The habitual 
frown, that cross look, is as unattractive. It is the 
pleasant, friendly air of strong (not weak) good nature 
that disarms and wins over people, and gains favors. 
Smiles are valuable; but to be valued they should not 
appear too often, and never without reason. Your 
expression should be capable of light and shade to 
make your smile have any meaning. If you practice 
“thinking” a smile your face will be lighted from 
within and that will increase your personality. Not 
only when you are in company—that optimistic, lifted 
air you should wear even when alone. It will keep up 
your spirits. Then you will never be caught off-guard 
with the look of a grouch or a failure. 


5: Do you consider table manners a game of skill in 
which you must win every time you play? 


Every promotion is correlated with a social advance. 

As you go up in business life, you are likely to assume 

greater responsibilities socially also. When you go 

to that dinner with your boss your table technique 

should equal your professional efficiency or else your 

promotion won't fit your personality. And you can't 
(Continued on page 59) 
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He was just another promising colt 
when he lined up at the barrier for his 
first race. Unknown—but for one thing. 
His sire was one of the great thorough- 
breds of all time. And that was enough to 
make him a favorite with the public. 


Most people feel the same way about a 
new product. It may be something 
they’ve never seen or tried before. But 
if they respect the company behind it, 
they will buy the product with complete 


confidence. 


Today when a company creates that 
kind of sales-making confidence, we say 
that it is doing a good “‘public relations” 
job. You can probably name such com- 
panies in almost every major industry: 
automotive, electrical, glass, chemicals, 
transportation, pharmaceutical, foods, 
business equipment, steel. 


How do these companies approach the 


“YOU HAVEN’T EVEN GOT A NAME, SON, 


BUT YOU’LL GO TO THE POST A FAVORITE!” 





problem of public relations—so often 
spoken of these days as “‘industry’s num- 
ber one job”? 


First of all, they realize that good public 
relations means more than just talking 
to a few thousand stockholders, sales- 
men, dealers, employes. It must include 
the several million American families 
who mold opinion. And the surest way 
of reaching these millions of families is 
through national advertising. 


That’s why the leaders—those who are 
making friends for their companies as 
well as for their products—are putting 
more of their public-relations advertising 
in Curtis publications than in all other 
magazines combined. 


Doesn’t it stand to reason that the mag- 
azines which have done the outstanding 
job of selling your products can also do 
the best job of selling your company? 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


The Saturday Evening Post x Ladies’ Home Journal « Country Gentleman « Jack and jill 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 











Business Conditions 
as of July 1 com- 
pared with the same 


month last year 


INDUSTRIAL activity increased in June, aided by the 
expansion in steel mill activity to nearly double last year’s 
rate. With the clearing of labor difficulties, automobile 
production rose to almost equal the May volume. Car- 
loadings attained a new high for the year at 15 per cent 
above last June, while electric power output approached 
closely the all-time peak. 

Wholesale trade continued to improve, spurred by good 
retail buying, while inventories remained low. Renewed 
foreign unsettlement carried security prices downward, 
cancelling most of the May rise. Stock transactions were 
the smallest since 1921. Although smaller than in May, 
engineering awards and residential building were 20 per 
cent above a year ago. 

Improved crop reports depressed wheat and corn prices 
sharply. Food commodities receded to a new low since 
1934. Metals held steady, with copper sales reaching the 
highest volume since last October. 

Bank clearings fell four per cent under last year. 























Improved crop prospects and expanded 
operations in many industries are clearly re- 
flected in this month’s Map 





The map of a ‘SY 
last month 





BAROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 





1933 1934 1935 











1938 





Reversing the down trend which began last January the Barometer turned upward in June, marking the first 
forward movement since last November and lifting the June figure to the approximate level of March 
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“Unforeseen evenis...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


OL: 





“HEROISM FEELS AND NEVER REASONS...” 


Children are instinctive eroes. When something they love 
is in danger they act impulsively, with never a thought for 
their own safety. 

It’s up to you to make allowance for the child’s psychol- 
ogy. Drive carefully always. Redouble your vigilance in 
school and residential neighborhoods. Heroes deserve the 
right of way. 

The Maryland, through posters, cards and leaflets in 


public schools, teaches youngsters how to avoid danger on 


Emerson 


the streets. In addition, Maryland safety men instruct dri- 
vers of commercial fleets in the ways of safety. And, in 
advertisements like this, a continuing effort is made to en- 
list your help in reducing the number of traffic fatalities. 
g 7 vy 
About 3,400 children will die in automobile accidents 
this year. A large proportion of these accidents would 
never occur if drivers were ever alert. Won't you do your 


part. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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Every Major Improvement 
in Watchman’s Clocks 
was first made in a 
Detex Clock 


The first American-designed watchman’'s 
clock was built almost a half century 


», Back in 1904 the Board of Under- 
1st writers approved the first watchman’s 


clock—of course it was a Detex Clock. 


ago. This clock, since vastly improved, 
was a Newman—one of the Detex line. 


The first watchman’s clock to be made 
completely in the United States was a 
Detex Clock. 


‘ _ First today, as they were at the turn 
st of the century, Detex Clocks, 80,000 of 
them, are now nightly proving their 
worth in plants throughout the United 
States, supervising watchmen, prevent- 
ing loss through fire and theft. 


There is a Detex Supervisory System designed to 
suit your needs and your plant—designed to assure 
you maximum protection. Make a note to investi- 
gate today. See your nearest Detex agent or 
write for complete information. 





DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
80VarickSt., N.Y. 4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, I]! 
29 Beach St., Boston Rm. 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 
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Political Boss—New Style 


(Continued from page 20) 
ballyhoo is unimportant when it comes 
actually to winning elections. 

All of this, however, is merely the 
smoke screen, behind which, in this util- 
ity, the real business of getting favorable 
votes goes on. In the first place, this, like 
other municipally-owned utilities, em- 
ploys a group of men, mostly in minor 
civil service positions, who are political 
campaign managers for city councilmen 
or members of the state legislature. 
These men keep up elaborate organiza- 
tions, and can be depended upon to bring 
a certain percentage of their precinct or 
district constituents to the polls for a 
favorable vote on election day. 


Training for the campaign 


IN ADDITION to the activities of these 
gentlemen, this particular organization 
has a final ace up its sleeve, in the form 
of an elaborate employee training pro- 
gram which functions in full blossom 
only during a municipal election cam- 
paign. This is where I came in. 

I was employed in a specially-created 
position, made exempt from civil service. 
My principal duty was supervising em- 
ployee activities during an election cam- 
paign. In such a campaign, each of the 
several thousand employees is given a 
specific assignment, and_ especially 
trained to carry it out. 

In developing this unified employee ef- 
fort into a vote-getting machine, all 
training is done through the employee's 
supervisor. He conducts all employee 
meetings and he has been carefully 
trained as a conference leader in order to 
get highly motivated activity from his 
subordinates. 

As soon as the campaign was an- 
nounced, I used to call the minor super- 
visors together in a special meeting, 
which followed by a few days the mass 
meeting already mentioned. At this con- 
ference, or rehearsal, so-called, each su- 
pervisor was given all of the publicity 
material which was to be issued during 
this campaign. 

He was given, also, a complete mim- 
eographed lesson plan to be used in 
conducting meetings with his subor- 
dinates. He was drilled in methods of 
meeting employee objections, when as- 
signment in the campaign was outlined 
to them. 

Immediately after this rehearsal meet- 
ing, two rounds of meetings were held, 
with the employees, in groups of 20 to 30 
each. Every man and woman in the util- 
ity attended perforce. In the first round 
of these meetings, the supervisor out- 
lined the purpose of the campaign, and 
certain mimeographed material was is- 
sued. 

An open group discussion followed, 
with the purpose of enlisting the willing 
cooperation of each employee in carrying 
out the assignment given him at the close 
of the meeting. 

This assignment was in the form of a 


mimeographed sheet, at the top of which 
was a request that the employee contact 
12 or more of his neighbors and friends, 
give them the facts concerning this cam- 
paign, and urge them to vote favorably. 
Space was allowed for the employee to 
list some 20 names, together with the 
citizen’s address, and his reaction, favor- 
able or otherwise, to the contact. 

These contacts with friends must be 
made within the next two weeks, and the 
assignment sheets filled out and turned 
in at the second round of meetings. 

A second rehearsal meeting was then 
held with the supervisor conference lead- 
ers, and lesson plans given out for the 
second, and final, round of employee 
meetings. 

In this meeting the supervisors com- 
pared notes, and worked out means of 
overcoming any employee objection to 
contacting their neighbors. 

In the second round of employee meet- 
ings, the contact sheets were turned in, 
nicely filled out, and the employees dis- 
cussed their experiences in talking to 
people about the election. At the end of 
this meeting, every employee got a sec- 
ond assignment: to follow up each of his 
contacts with a second call, just before 
election day, and, in addition, to get in 
touch with each of them on election day, 
to be sure that all of them voted. 

On election day, there were no pre- 
cinct workers in the field, nor at the poll- 
ing places. The real work of getting out 
the favorable vote had already been 
done. The employee was allowed to go 
home early, and he spent the afternoon 
and evening at the telephone, making 
sure his friends voted. If necessary, he 
picked them up in his car and drove them 
to the polling place. 

The effect of all this individual effort 
is, of course, unbeatable. The opposition 
never has a chance. 

Do you get the picture? Six thousand 
employees make an average of 14 con- 
tacts each with their immediate friends. 
Many of these friends have hopes of 
some day getting a job with the city 
and have a vague idea that the city em- 
ployee can help them get it. Others are 
relatives or simply well-wishers of the 
employee, who vote as they are asked. 
More than 80,000 favorable votes are 
thus lined up, independent of any other 
effort that has been made to obtain fav- 
orable balloting. 

Eighty thousand votes will carry any 
special election in our city, and, with a 
bit of help from the professional politic- 
ians and ward bosses, will also win any 
general election. 

Until the privately-owned utility dis- 
cards its antiquated methods of combat- 
ing such a highly-organized political ma- 
chine, it will be at the mercy of the poli- 
ticians. Any utility company can dupli- 
cate the efficient set-up outlined here, 
and beat the municipal organization at 
its own game. It will never beat it by 
any other method so long as these issues 
are decided at the polls, and by the vote 
of a minority of the city electorate 
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Home Town Boy 
Makes Good 


(Continued from page 23) 

agent told him of another station in a 
neighboring town that could be taken 
over with no actual investment. He inves- 
tigated, took it over and put his oldest 
employee in charge. Today he operates 
seven stations in his county. Further- 
more, because his seven stations were 
puying more gasoline and oils from the 
company than all the rest of the stations 
in the local agent’s territory, the com- 
pany gave him the agency. He has now 
expanded that agency to two adjoining 
counties and he is making money selling 
to himself as well as to approximately 
40 other service stations in his district. 
He is certain that he could not have suc- 
ceeded nearly so well in a large city. 

Even the small rural crossroads com- 
munity offers its quota of opportunities 
to young men smart enough to eke out 
a livelihood in the city, and it extends as 
a bonus an easy-going life that makes for 
finer and longer living. 


Making an opportunity 


I KNOW a young man who grew up on 
a farm a mile from a community of about 
100 people. His ambition was to escape 
what he considered the drudgery of farm 
life. Yet, because he lacked education, he 
knew that to go to the city would mean 
only a laborer’s job because he did not 
even have a trade. 

He escaped the farm drudgery, yet was 
able to marry and live on his little gar- 
den-farm, by building a business of his 
own to serve his community. 

The community is 18 miles from the 
nearest sizable town. It is not large 
enough to support a bakery or an ice 
station. Seeing a lot of people drive to 
town frequently to buy ice and bread, he 
conceived the idea of establishing a com- 
bination bread and ice route to serve that 
community and the farm houses on the 
road from there to town. 

He went to town, outlined his plan to 
the local bakery and the ice plant, ob- 
tained wholesale prices on bread and ice, 
and then went home and canvassed every 


house within two miles of the post office. | 


He also stopped at most of the houses 
along the first ten miles toward town. 

He obtained enough orders to start his 
combination route. At first it was a 
struggle to make enough profit to pay 
his operating costs and the depreciation 
on his small panel truck. But, within four 


months, he was making a modest profit. | 
Today his net earnings average only | 
Slightly less than $100 a month the year | 
round. That, compared to wages of less | 


than $30 a month prevailing for farm 
labor, he considers an excellent income; 
and it is. He has his own home, his gar- 
den, a cow, and pigs fattening for his 
winter meat. He is earning more than he 
could have earned as a laborer in town; 
and his living expenses are no more than 
a@ fourth as much. 
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“Tl tell you why Pm 


insured in Lumbermens” 





When Ray King and I were fishing, last week, he surprised 
me by saying: “‘Why do you have your automobile insur- 
ance in Lumbermens, Ed?” ‘For several reasons,”’ I replied. 
“First of all, 
It’s giving me the best of protection at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with safety.” 


Lumbermens is operated for its policyholders. 











“Do you realize,” I said, “that 
Lumbermens leads all companies 
in automobile casualty insurance 
premiums? I’m with the leader, 
and their dividends save me more 
than one-fifth of the cost of my 
automobileinsuranceevery year.” 








“With financial stability like that, plus the 








savings Lumbermens offers in cash dividends, 
it’s no wonder they lead. Besides,” I said, “‘they 
are represented by a local agent and maintain 
coast-to-coast service so that no matter where 
you drive you can always get prompt assistance.” 








*‘What’s more,” I told him, “I have complete confidence 
in Lumbermens management, and for a good reason. 
They’ve grown through panics, war and depressions, for 
more than a quarter of a century, and have paid substan- 
tial dividends to policyholders every year. And I always get 
a kick out of their statement. It’s reassuring to see their 
liquid condition.” 





Later, on the way home, Ray said, “The 
more [ think about Lumbermens and the 
mutual way of doing business, the better I 
like it. I can’t afford to pass up a saving like 
that. Who did you say their agent is? I think 
I'd like to look into their proposition.” 





Luweermens leads all companies 
in automobile casualty insurance premiums. 
Since organization, Lumbermens has saved 
policyholders an average of over 20% on 
automobile insurance through cash divi- 
dends. If you are a careful driver, investi- 
gate this opportunity to save with safety. 
Write us for a free booklet, or see your 
local Lumbermens representative. 


LUMBERMENS 


Mutual Casualty Company 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 


Save With Safety in the 
**World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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Through The Editor’s Specs 


(Continued from page 7) 
line people want, are scratching their 
heads over this latest riddle of plan- 
ned economy. 


New worlds to conquer 


IMAGINE 5,000 social workers cor- 
ralled in one body. What a catalog 
of miseries to redress, what a hailing 
of the Redeemer, what an immolation 
of the status quo! It happened recent- 
ly in the National Conference of So- 
cial Work at Buffalo. 

The Conference expanded Amer- 
ica’s list of Forgotten Men to include 
the farm worker, the Indian, the “for- 
gotten” child, and several others. One 
speaker, the executive director of the 
Social Security Board, said: 


It is estimated that the number of chil- 


dren in need of and potentially eligible 
for (special federal aid) is at least as large 
as the number of persons receiving old 
age assistance under the Social Security 
Act. 


While Dr. Townsend was holding 
forth at Indianapolis, a speaker at 
Buffalo was demanding “a square 
deal for children and let the indigent 
and aged howl for’ themselves.” 
Katharine Lenroot, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, declared “the American child 
needs a champion,” that children in 
this country are in danger because 
they can’t vote and their interests 
must compete with those of adult 
groups who can. 

How to pay for a few extra benefits 
from government, including bigger 
salaries for social workers? Rep. 
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NOTE —CONGRESS HAS GIVEN SEC °F COMMERCE HOPKINS 
250,000.% To "HIRE HIMSELF SOME ASSISTANTS 4 






























COURTESY N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


The Secretary of Commerce goes to work on a major national problem 


Jerry Voorhis of California had the 
answer. Tap the idle money of the 
country, he told his fellow redeemers, 
by a special tax on hoarded income. 
Paul Kern of the New York Munici- 
pal Service Commission advised go- 
cial workers to become active in poli- 
tics. We thought they were already 
active. Anyway we recommend Mr. 
Kern’s counsel to the thrifty ants 
whose winter stores are openly 
threatened by the grasshoppers. 


Merchant, chief, doctor, lawyer 


NOW comes Solicitor General Jack- 
son with the plaint that lawyers’ fees 
are so high that the submerged third 
cannot enjoy their services, so the Bar 
had better do something about it, or 
else—. 

This completes the cycle. Doctoring 
costs too much, so we must have state 
medicine; potatoes and gingham 
dresses cost too much, so we must 
have government cooperatives and 
consumer councils; the lowly kilo- 
watt, the flotation of a bond issue, the 
insurance policy, bank interest—all 
cost too much and so the Government, 
with a big G, must do the job. There 
is always to be found some demagog 
to indict the work and wages of every 
supplier of goods and services—ex- 
cept one! That one supplier may get 
his in the end—the supplier of Gov- 
ernment. His costs have jumped from 
$19 per capita in 1900 to $137 per 
capita in 1939. And as for the quality 
of the article, even one of the high- 
priced lawyers Mr. Jackson complains 
of would have a difficult job to con- 
vince a jury of taxpayers that there 
has been that much improvement in 
government. 


Wall Street badinage 


FROM a broker’s advertisement in 
the “Bawl Street Journal’: 

We could do a big business in Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed railroad stocks—if 
someone would guarantee the Govern- 
ment. 

That’s one for the S.E.C. More in- 
vestors are interested in it than any 
other investment matter just now. 


What a market there‘d be! 


THE press foreman in a Charleston 
newspaper plant has invented a device 
that enables a man to put on his pants 
without stooping over. But what the 
men of this country need is a de- 
vice for protecting their shirts from 
the onslaught of the tax collectors. 


























MAN TO MAN 
in the 
MONEY MARKETS 


By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 





THE recent adop- 
WhytheExchange tion by the New 
Stayed Open York Stock Ex- 
change of two- 
day delivery on 
securities transactions, instead of 
one-day delivery, is one of the things 
that made it feasible for banks in 
New York City to close on summer 
Saturdays without disrupting the 
clearance of stock exchange business. 

When the member banks of the New 
York Clearing House announced that 
they would close on Saturdays during 
July and August, many persons felt 
that the Stock Exchange would fol- 
low suit. But the Exchange, after 
much deliberation and discussion, de- 
cided to stay open. 

In announcing this decision, the Ex- 
change stressed the fact that it is not 
a local, but a national, institution. It 
pointed out that 85 per cent of its 
business originates outside New York 
City, and said that it must consider 
the interests and desires of investors 
throughout the nation. 

All this is true, but there was also 
another reason for the decision. A 
bank check that isn’t cleared on Sat- 
urday will be cleared Monday. A bank 
loan that isn’t negotiated Saturday 
will be arranged Monday. But a stock 
trade that isn’t made on Saturday 
may never be made at all, because the 
need for the transaction may have 
disappeared. In other words, every 
day’s market creates its own trading, 
and the loss of a trading day means 
the loss of business. 

With the volume of trading already 
so small, Exchange firms could not af- 
ford to tempt fate by doing anything 
that might result in still smaller vol- 
ume of business. Saturday trading in 
June averaged considerably less than 
300,000 shares per trading session, 
but in these days 300,000 shares is 
important business. 

Many houses that do the bulk of 
their business with New York City 
investors were willing to close, be- 
cause they were doing so little busi- 
hess on Saturdays anyhow. The great- 





est opposition to closing came from 
the big wire houses that do business 
in all parts of the country, and who 
stood to lose the most if the Exchange 
closed on Saturdays, particularly as 
their heavy wire expense continued 
regardless. 





IN THESE DAYS 
Loans on Insur- of low interest 
rates, the six per 
cent charged by 
insurance com- 
panies on loans against policies was 
bound to look conspicuously high. 
The six per cent rate, however, is fixed 
in the terms of the policies themselves. 
On policies written in the past year, 
the lending rate has been reduced to 
five per cent in recognition of the gen- 
erally lower level of interest rates. 

But, with policy loan rates so far 
above the rates on other types of bor- 
rowing, it was a foregone conclusion 
that lending against insurance poli- 
cies by outside firms would increase. 
Several firms are now advertising 
policy loans at 3!% and even 21!% per 
cent. 

These low rates, however, usually 
apply only to loans of $1,000 or more 
against a single policy. This restric- 
tion of the minimum loan, of course, 
makes the low rate feasible. The in- 
surance companies, on the other hand, 
have to handle thousands of loans in 
the $50 to $100 class. And as any one 
familiar with small loan operations 
will testify, a 2! per cent interest 
rate on loans of that size is a losing 
proposition because of the cost of 
handling. 

The insurance companies are also 
at another disadvantage in trying to 
meet the rates offered by outside 
lenders. The insurance company has 
to guarantee its loan rate for the full 
duration of the insurance contract, 
which may run 40 years or more. The 
outside lender, on the other hand, is 
under no such obligation, and may in- 
crease his interest rates whenever he 
wishes. 

Because the insurance companies 


ance Policies 
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must try to strike a fair long-term 
average rate, it is natural that, in 
periods of very easy money, their 
lending rates may look high. But over 
the long term, there will undoubtedly 
be other periods in which their policy 
lending rates will look extremely at- 
tractive. 





JUDGING by the 
Financial View of recent market ac- 
the World’s Fair tion of the New 
York World’s Fair 
Corporation de- 
bentures, The World of Tomorrow 
seems likely to be a financial success. 

The Fair Corporation offered $27,- 
829,500 of four per cent debentures 
late in 1936. The bonds were dated 
January 1, 1937, and are due January 
1, 1941. There was no rush of buyers, 
because the history of earlier exposi- 
tions of this sort is dotted with de- 
faults and financial wreckage. The is- 
sue was finally sold chiefly to business 
corporations and prominent New 
York citizens who took them at 100, 
not because of any great faith in their 
investment merit, but largely as a 
matter of civic pride. 

When some of the original sub- 
scribers offered their bonds for re- 
sale, a “‘street’’ market in the issue 
sprang up. By mid-May of this year, 
the issue had sunk to a low of 60, at 
which point it yielded about 40 per 
cent to maturity. In June, however, 
when attendance at the Fair improved 
greatly, the bonds jumped to nearly 
80. 

The issue is secured by a lien on 
40 per cent of all gate receipts, which 
sums are paid to the trustee for pay- 
ment of interest and redemption of 
the bonds. Directors of the Fair re- 
cently voted to pay off ten per cent 
of the principal of all bonds outstand- 
ing, thus reducing the amount on 
which future interest payments will 
have to be made. 








THE announce- 
ment of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s $4,- 
000,000,000 
spending-lending 
program, which five or six years ago 
would have given a great lift to mar- 
ket prices, didn’t even cause a specu- 
lative tremor in Wall Street. Nor did 
it give any noticeable impetus to 
business. Business men and investors 
have lost their faith in pump-priming 
because of the demonstrated failure 
of a long series of earlier efforts of 
the same kind. 

The chief reaction in the financial 
district to this new “white rabbit”’ 
was a feeling of fear that the new 
program, although offered as a recov- 
ery measure, was really a clever plan 
to absorb even more of the country’s 
private productive facilities. 


Spend-lend Pro- 
gram a Dud 
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AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 


of New York , , 


Chamber of Commerce Building . . 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


NATION’S BUSINESS for August, 1939 








Receivables can earn profits, pay dividends, meet pay rolls. 
Receivables can also deal crushing blows if debtors become 
delinquent, insolvent, etc. 


The wise executive takes the hazard and threat out of his 
receivables. He insures his sales, and thus protects against 
unexpected credit losses. 


American Credit Insurance 


reimburses policyholders when debtors default, whether through 
insolvency, reorganization, or delinquency. There is no red 
tape -- goods sold under the terms of the policy are promptly 
paid for. Capital turns. 


“American” protects millions of dollars of sales every year, 
simply because Manufacturers and Jobbers find that American 
Credit Insurance provides a ‘‘reserve for losses’’ more econom- 
ically than any other method. 


Accounts on your books are insurable under the American 
general coverage plan. Investigate. 


Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. o 


“Your Best Assets 
Your Biggest Menace 


fN. Y. 


J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| On this point, one banker gaig. 


There can be no other outcome of the 
Administration’s present course, The 
Government has invaded the field of 
public utilities in direct competition with 
private business. It has not only brought 
the banking system under virtual politi- 
cal control, but is competing directly 
with the banks through dozens of federa} 
lending agencies whose outstanding loans 
are nearly 50 per cent as great as those 
of the entire commercial banking system, 
It is also absorbing the private Savings 
of the people through the sale of U, § 
Savings Bonds at interest rates two or 
three times as great as the banks can 
offer. 

A proposal has been made for the 
establishment of a Government-spon- 
sored system of “capital credit banks” 
to supply private businesses with capita] 
loans, thus giving the Government actual 
or potential control of private enterprises 
of all types. And now, under the newly 
proposed spending-lending program, the 
Government would supply equipment for 
the railroads, finance the export of 
American goods through extension of 
foreign credits, and compete with the 
long-term capital markets in the finance. 
ing of electrification and other public 
works. That doesn’t leave private capita] 
much to do! 











BANKERS in the 
Banks Are Meet- financial commv- 
ing the Need nity have been 

pointing to a re- 

cent study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
on the availability of bank credit as 
evidence that the creation of new 
Government credit agencies is need- 
less. 

| The study covered 1,775 companies, 
| both large and small, and indicated 
that only five per cent of such com- 
| panies had been refused credit by 
'their banks in the period from 1933 
through 1938. More than 91 per cent 
of the concerns said that they had no 
difficulty in obtaining all the bank 
credit they needed. Moreover, a sub- 
| stantial number of companies report- 
ed that their banks had voluntarily 
offered them funds exceeding their 
credit requirements, or suggested that 

| they accept a line of credit even 

| though none had been requested. 

| Reasons for the banks’ refusal to 
lend to the five per cent that had not 
been accommodated were found to be 
sound in nearly all cases. Most re- 
fusals came as a result of requests for 
semi-fixed capital loans which, be- 
cause of their lack of liquidity, are 
not generally suitable for a commer- 
cial bank’s portfolio. 

Of the 1,755 companies included in 
| the study, only 159 had sought credit 
from federal lending agencies. Of 
these, 83, or considerably more than 
half, said that their applications had 
| been refused or restricted. Of 79 com- 
panies that were refused bank credit 
and later applied to government 
agencies, less than half were accom- 
modated fully or in part. 

Of those companies that had had 
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experience with Government agen- | 
cies, more than 90 per cent believed 
that the credit standards of such 
agencies were as rigid, or more rigid, 
than those of commercial banks. 





_—_ THOUSANDS of 
More Trusts for wealthy individu- 
als have always 
had their funds 
— administered _ by | 
trust companies in the large financial | 
centers because they feel that, in that | 
way, they can obtain better service 
and advice than is available in their 
local territories. The fact that their 
assets were held in a “foreign” state 
was never believed to involve any tax 
disadvantage. 

Then, late in May, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decided that the state in 
which assets of a non-resident were 
domiciled had a right to levy death 
duties on such assets, just as did the 
state of the owner’s residence. This 
decision, upholding “double death 
taxes,’ had far-reaching implications 
in the trust business, particularly in | 
New York, where great sums were 
held for non-residents. 

Many attorneys advised their cli- 
ents to withdraw their securities from | 
New York, and it looked as though 
New York trust companies would suf- 
fer a heavy loss of business. Then 
the Bank of New York, in a widely 
published advertisement, announced | 
something that nearly every one had 
forgotten, or did not know: that the 
Constitution of the State of New York 
provides non-residents with complete 
protection against double death taxes 
on assets held in New York. Shortly 
after the Bank advertisement appear- 
ed, the New York State Tax Commis- 
sion rendered an official opinion to 
the same effect. 

As a result, a further flow of non- 
resident trust and custodian business 
into New York is now anticipated. 


New York? 








| 





CONTRARY to 
Stock Exchange popular opinion, 
Losses Persist the New York 
Stock Exchange 
does not have an 
enormous income. Its total income in 
1938 was only $5,664,943. Moreover, 
far from making fabulous profits, the 
Exchange has been showing steady 
operating losses, despite drastic cur- 
tailment of expenses. The net loss for 
1938 exceeded $1,500,000. 

The details of the Exchange’s finan- 
cial and operating problems were 
given in a recent “administrative re- 
port” issued to members by the youth- 
ful William McC. Martin, president, 
overing his first year in office. The re- 
port showed that the Exchange has 
suffered an operating loss every 
month but two, from May, 1937, 
through April, 1939. 








. tacts causes heating and burning. But 


“For we are on the Up 

and Up, 
As built by Cutler-Hammer. 
On us you'll find no place 


i { to squat. 
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We work in proper manner.” 
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VERTICAL CONTACTS mean better 
Motor Control. Dust between con- 









dust can’t settle on VERTICAL con- 
tacts. So Cutler-Hammer VERTICAL 
CONTACTS need not be buried. They 
are out in the open...always air- 
cooled, easily inspected, fully acces- 
sible—yet free from dust and dirt. Get 
the facts. Send for free book, ‘‘Dust, the 
Destroyer.’ CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
Pioneer Electrical Manufacturers, 1251 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ONLY VERTICAL CONTACTS CAN BE DUST-SAFE! 
he 


CUTLER°-HAMMER 
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What’s New in the Next Census 


(Continued from page 13) 
be of great value in future reemployment 
drives. 

Because of the trend toward urbaniza- 
tion, the increasing use of the automo- 
bile and other factors, both economic and 
social, the characteristics of the typical 
American family are changing. The 
number of families where both husband 
and wife are employed, for example, has 
steadily increased. Are other changes in 
family-life taking place? To what ex- 
tent have families from city tenements 
moved into nearby country tracts and 
taken up part-time farming? The 1940 
census will answer these and similar 
questions. 


A study of new industries 


FACTS about new industries and new 
occupations will be revealed when the 
1940 census returns are tabulated. In 
many industries, changes are taking 
place so fast that current statistics are 
hopelessly out of date. 

The development of plastics, as told 
by the census figures, is likely to prove 
an eye-opener. Plastics, air-conditioning 
and other new industries have created 
new occupations. 

Aviation is another industry whose de- 
velopment outruns current statistics. 
Census figures on aviation and allied in- 
dustries will provide valuable informa- 
tion on occupational trends in these 
fields. 











One of the great unknowns in America 
is the number of dwelling units, both oc- 
cupied and unoccupied. By covering the 
number and types of all occupied and 
unoccupied dwelling units, next year’s 
census will supply information long 
lacking. 

American farmers and their families 

approximately a quarter of the popu- 
lation of the United States—offer a big 
market for increased sales of manufac- 
tured goods. The farmer wants modern 
improvements of all kinds and he is on 
the way toward getting them. In recent 
years, 500,000 farms have been electri- 
fied. As the trend continues, the market 
for electric household appliances will 
widen. 

In 1938, there were ten times as many 
farm radios as in 1925. Other farm fa- 
cilities, such as electric lights, running 
water in the house, automobiles, tele- 
phones, have registered substantial, 
though less striking, increases. With the 
value of farm dwellings, these facilities 
provide a good yardstick for measuring 
farm living standards. 

Will the 1940 census reveal a decrease 
or an increase in the farm population of 
America? Census experts are divided in 
their prediction. Unemployment in in- 
dustrial cities continues to encourage 
many city dwellers to seek new homes 
on the farms or in small towns. Partial- 
ly offsetting this is a big exodus from the 
so-called dust bowl. Returning prosper- 
ity has again revived the farm-to-city 








*Just a minute, Fred! I guess we missed it again.” 


movement. Some experts predict that 
1940 will show a bigger farm population 
than 1930. But don’t place too heavy a 
bet on this. 

Nearly a third of the American farm. 
ers have income from other than farm 
sources. This is another reason why 
farmers are big purchasers of city-made 
goods. Returns from a recent sample 
census indicate that non-farm income js 
about 75 per cent as great as the ip. 
come derived from actual farm oper- 
ations. Farmers are investors, and 
many of them have a stake in other ep. 
terprises. 

The 1940 census will throw light on 
the trend toward purchasers through ¢o- 
operatives. A trial survey revealed that 
17 per cent of the American farmers are 
now buying through cooperatives as 
compared with seven per cent in 1930, 
Among tenants, too, cooperative pur- 
chases are increasing. 

As urban-rural migration continues, as 
part-time farming near cities increases, 
as motor roads, the telephone and the 
radio break down his ancient isolation, 
the farmer is boosting his living stand- 
ards, and his desire for city conveniences 
grows stronger. The trend, therefore, is 
toward a levelling of the old differences 
in living standards between urban and 
rural America. 


Farming versus business 


HAVE you a better chance of success 
in a business of your own than in farm- 
ing? The 1940 returns will help to an- 
swer the question. Reflecting the dis- 
tressed conditions of agriculture, the 
percentage of tenants who previously 
had been owner farmers has increased 
in recent years. Many men who once 
were in business on their own are al- 
so working today on salaries, and let- 
ting someone else worry about the prof- 
its. 

The 1940 census will show to what ex- 
tent machines and motor power have 
replaced men and animals on American 
farms. The use of power machinery on 
American farms has had two important 
effects. It has encouraged the consolida- 
tion of holdings to provide the larger 
areas needed by the more efficient use of 
power machinery, thus displacing farm 
population, and adding to the ranks of 
the unemployed. It has also created the 
“sidewalk” farmer, who lives in a 
neighboring village or town, and drives 
to his farm as needed. 

The agricultural schedule will include 
about 200 questions. From the answers 
will emerge a complete picture of rural 
America. To enable them to give the 
census more quickly the information de- 
sired, a campaign is under way to en- 
courage farmers to keep better farm rec- 
ords. 

Three censuses of business have pre- 
viously been taken, covering respective- 
ly 1929, 1933, and 1935. Before the first 
of these, business men were almost com- 
pletely in the dark as to the number of 
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UNIFORM PRECISION 


and simplified assembly are ob- and durability are advantages of with Bakelite material permits 
tained by forming this film-viewer Bakelite Molded housings forthis economical, one-piece design of 


from colorful Bakelite Molded. two-color portable register. 


Licut WEIGHT 


SIMPLIFIED PRODUCTION 


pet-feeding dish in rich colors. 


Save steps from conception to completion of new designs 


»»e keep your products many strides ahead of competition 
—_— by employing sales-winning BAKELITE PLASTICS 


Your stytists and engineers are practically 
certain to find quicker, shorter routes to suc- 
cessful designs .. . ways to cut needless steps 
in planning, selection of materials, fabrication, 
by consulting Bakelite Plas- 
ties Headquarters. And they will obtain new 


and assembly ... 
inspiration for outstanding styling from the 
rainbow-like array of versatile materials 
their disposal. 
Note these 


known concerns who have applied Bakelite 


comments from nationally- 


plastics: 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company—*The 
most revolutionary design in field glasses 
demanded a revolutionary material. Bakelite 
Molded was chosen. Since the sales of Balar 
Field Glasses have gone far beyond expee- 

tations, design and choice of material must 

have been right.” 


Hobart Mfg. Co.—“The modern appearance 
given our Meat Choppers and Coffee Grind- 
ers by Bakelite Molded housings is giving 


us an ‘edge’. Bakelite Laminated advertis- 


ing panels for our new Scale have already 
> 


proved a most valuable aid to sales.’ 


Crocker-W heeler Mfg. Company—* Bakelite 
Molded used for the base of our Toast-O- 


Lator lends itself to streamlining and carry- 


ing out of modern features in design. 


Detrola Corp.— The small Bakelite Molded 
radio-set business is now a very important 
part of our monthly billings, and has given 
us a very profitable volume that was not 
available before.” 

These experiences are typical of the benefits 

you may gain by investigating Bakelite plas- 

tics. Take this short-cut to sales-winning prod- 
uct designs ... write for comprehensive illus- 
trated booklet No. 1, “New Paths to Profits.” 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Ave., New York 


BAKELITE 
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PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS 


SMART STYLING 
at mass-production costs is gained 
by forming this dainty radio cab- 
inet from Bakelite Urea material. 
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Saen-league boots 
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INHERENT COLOR 
imparted by Bakelite Molded 
saves finishing costs in produc- 
ing this instrument container. 





Get this Plastics Guidebook! 


For the first time, here is a terse, 
non-technical booklet that gives the 
A-B-C’s of plastic materials in sim- 
ple, understandable terms . . . what 
the various plastics are ... why so 
many types are used ... how they 
where and when 
they offer special advantages ... and 
how they are revolutionizing prod- 
uct-design to increase sales and cut 
costs. 

Your product-designer, too, will 
find useful information in this book- 
let. Write today for your copy of 
“New Paths to Profits”, and give 
names of others in your company 


are fabricated ... 


who should receive copies. 





Visit the Bakelite Fxhibit, Hall of 
Industrial Science, N. Y. World’s Fair 1939 
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Lhe Highest Award 
in Ratlroad Safety 


T* that typical American — the RarLroaD Man — goes the lion’s share of the credit 





for the safety achievement of 1938—the safest year in the history of the 
American railroads. 


And to the Norfolk and Western Railway and its 20,000 employees goes the honor 
for leading the field. For again, the American Museum of Safety — for the second 
time within 12 years — has awarded this railroad the coveted Harriman Memorial Gold 
Medal for the outstanding safety record during 1938 among the large Class I railroads 
of the United States. 


The progress of the Norfolk and Western in accident prevention since 1924, has 
resulted in the actual saving of 80 employees’ lives and the prevention of 10,000 
employee injuries. To the traveling public, it means that this railroad last year carried 
more than one million passengers back and forth between the Midwest and the Virginias 
and Carolinas and between the North and South,nearly 86,000,000 miles without a 
single injury or fatality in a train accident. 

The Norfolk and Western’s unusual safety achievements didn’t just happen. They 
are the result of years of practical planning, the expenditure of millions of dollars for 
improved and safer equipment, strengthened roadbed and track structure, modern signal- 
ing systems, improved tools and operating methods, better training and supervision, and 
intensive safety education. 

Above all these things, have been the efforts of the employees themselves, their belief 
in safety, their efficiency, and their cooperation with one another and with the manage- 
ment. The Norfolk and Western is proud of their record. 

With the proven knowledge that safety is the first rule of good railroading, the 
Norfolk and Western Railway and its employees, will continue to exert every effort to 
achieve greater safety for the protection of themselves and those whom they serve. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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| retail or wholesale outlets in the United 


States. Covering retail and wholesale 
trade, hotels, amusements and service en. 
terprises, more than 3,000,000 establigp. 
ments in all, the 1940 census of busineggs 
or distribution will reveal the pattern of 
American business at the end of 1939 
Trade associations, local chambers of 
commerce and other business groups wij} 
help pick the questions. 

Statistical answers will be provided for 
questions that are currently on the ton- 
gues of many business men. One of these 
is the so-called supermarket. What ef. 
fect has it had on employment? Does it 
increase profits and are consumers get. 
ting lower prices as a result of the con- 
solidation of small stores into large 
units? The census will also answer ap- 
other question—to what extent are re. 
tailers moving to outlying sections of 


> 


American cities ? 


Helpful to business 


BUSINESS census data will be valuable 
in market analysis, in determining the 
number and types of prospective buyers, 
in studying buying habits, consumer pref- 
erences and purchasing power, and in 
determining the best locations for new 
stores. In picking business and manufac- 
turing concerns that are most likely to 
benefit the community and most likely to 
succeed in a given locality, local cham- 
bers of commerce will find census reports 
a useful guide. 

The business census will show the costs 
of businesses, by size, and will reveal 
the increases and decreases both for the 
country as a whole, and for individual 
cities, that have taken place in various 
types of business since 1930. Census re- 
turns will provide data on volume of 
business, operating expenses, part time, 
and full time employment, and wage 
payments. From such data as these, 
sales managers can accurately estimate 
the market “fertility” of each city and 
community. 

“Any tendency toward geographic 
concentration, migration, or decentral- 
ization of business concerns or types of 
business is made apparent through a 
study of business census reports,” says 
Dr. Virgil Reed, Assistant Director of 
the Census. ‘‘General conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country can be vis- 
ualized. Comparisons of salaries and 
wages paid in different sections or by 
different kinds of enterprises are possi- 
ble. 

“Rentals and land values may be de- 
termined on this factual basis. By capi- 
talizing the rental values, one arrives at 
a very definite value of real estate in 
any business center. Additional light is 
thrown on employment.” 

For the census of manufactures, ap- 
proximately 250,000 individual question- 
naires will be sent out, covering practical- 
ly every manufacturing establishment in 
the United States. 

The number of industrial classifica- 
tions will be increased from 340 to 400. 
Better figures will be obtained on inven- 
tories and stocks and, for the first 
time since 1929, statistics will be gath- 
ered on the development of the use of 
power in American manufacturing. This 
information, now lacking, will reveal 
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‘GOOD BUSINESS 


new, and heretofore unsuspected outlets, | 
for the sale of electrical goods. 

Information will be obtained on the 
number of salaried employees, and wage 
earners, costs of materials, value of prod- 
ucts and so on. 

The returns will throw light on con- 
ditions and trends in employment, pro- 
duction, costs of material, inventories, 
and will provide information for meas- 
uring the rates at which individual 
industries are growing or declin- | 
ing. 

They will also show trends in the 
migration, concentrations, and decen- 
tralization of industries. 

When the enumerator rings the door 
bell, or when the postman hands you a 
questionnaire, don’t think that the ques- 
tions—and there will be a lot of them 
represent the arbitrary whims of bu- 
reaucrats in Washington. Business and 
private groups have cooperated with 
government officials in working out the 
1940 schedules. 

At hundreds of meetings in recent 
months, representatives of trade asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, indus- 
try, and other private bodies have dis- 
cussed census questions with govern- 
ment experts. 

Private individuals have proposed 
thousands of questions. All suggested in- 
quiries have been given careful consid- 
eration. 


Information wanted 


UTILITY is the number one yardstick. 
The census is not a game of “ask me 
another.”’ All questions must promise 
useful information. | 

Utility, however, is not the only meas- | 
uring rod. Uncle Sam wants to reach | 
every individual, every business man, 
every corner store, and every farmer in 
the United States. This means questions 
must be so selected, and so phrased, that 
the average person can answer them 
quickly, without annoyance and without 
expense. 

The population schedule will include 
about 30 questions. In most families, the 
job of filling out this schedule will prob- 
ably fall on the housewife. The Census 
Bureau has other queries that it would 
like to ask but which must necessarily 
be ruled out either because they cannot 
readily be answered or because they 
might prove offensive. 

Census employees are sworn to se- 
crecy, so there is no need to worry that 
your competitor will have access to con- 
fidential facts about your business. 

The taking of the census will begin in 
Alaska early this autumn. In continental 
United States, in the early part of 1940, 
millions of fundamental facts about peo- 
ple, farms, stores, factories, employment 
and unemployment and business, will be 
gathered by an army of 150,000 enum- 
erators. To gather and tabulate these 
facts will cost about $45,000,000, or half 
the cost of one of the Navy’s new battle- | 
Ships. 

When it is done, the United States | 
will be able to look in the mirror, so to | 
Speak, and find out what it really looks | 
like. From what they see, wise business | 
men will be able to make better informed 
decisions. 
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NEWS 


CALIFORNIA 


After using open account 
financing for four months, 
this client writes: ‘‘We are 
very much pleased. By dis- 
counting our receivables 
we are able to take advantage of discounts offered us by suppliers, and cut 
down our purchasing costs ... The cost of your service is very nominal 
and can be absorbed easily by the saving obtained.”’ 


DELAWARE 


This concern says: ““Your 





service is dependable. We 
receive our checks on just 
the days that we need 
them. The dispatch of our 
receivables has enabled us 
to get our money in this 
manner instead of from the banks. We do not have any bank loans at all. 


We depend entirely upon your service.”’ 


OREGON 


Sceptical at first, of the 
benefits, this client decided 
to try our service. Here is 
the first report: “‘Checking 
results for the first quarter 
of 1939 we find that the 
volume we have been able to transact has increased considerably, due in 
) ‘ee oe 
were somewhat dubious, but do not hesitate to say now that we are 
thoroughly sold on this form of financing.”’ 


no small degree to your very efficient handling of our invoices 


x © & ® 


Good business news comes to us from concerns we serve in every section of 
the country. Freedom from red tape; no maturing loans to face; double and 
triple the sales volume without additional capital; no interference with 
their management . . . these are some of the advantages you too can enjoy 
through “‘NON-NOTIFICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING. Let us send you the 
interesting and informative story of “CAPITAL AT WORK". No obligation. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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The “Golden State’’ offers you 
a golden opportunity 


CALIFORNIA is the West’s greatest market, 
affording boundless opportunities to busi- 
ness executives and bankers all over the 
nation who are eager to develop their 
interests on the Pacific Coast. If your 
problem is one of market development, 
plant location, the establishment of an 
efficient and profitable banking connec- 
tion, approach it through Bank of Amer- 
ica, a California-wide branch banking 
system which has frequently in the past 
encountered problems similar to yours. 
Bank of America has 495 branches in 307 
California communities. 





RESOURCES .. . $1,549,824,000.00 
DEPOSITS. ... . $1,408,306,000.00 
CAPITAL FUNDS $_ 119,174,000.00 


California’s only statewide bank 











Bank of America 
NATIONAL eee ASSOCIATION 





BANK OF AMERICA invites you 
to visit the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition on magical 
Treasure Island in San Francisco 
Bay. On the grounds of the Ex- 
position, Bank of America has a 
fully equipped bank for your 
accommodation. Carry Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques 
when you come to the Fair. 
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The Business Debt to World Fairs 


(Continued from page 17) 
World’s Fair at which the talking ma- 
chine was exhibited was the Paris Ex- 
position of 1889. A battery of ear phones 
was attached to a phonograph, so that a 
number of persons could listen to each 
demonstration. The display at this Fair 
publicized the phonograph throughout 
the world and had much to do with its 
popular acceptance. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893 is another fair that had 
wide influence on the development of 
American business. More than 21,000,- 
000 persons paid admission to see the 
250,000 exhibits which were housed in 
150 buildings. The fair was a financial 
success, netting about $2,000,000. 

A large portion of the exhibits at the 
Chicago fair were new products. The 
machine age which got under way earlier 
in the century was swinging into high in 
1893. Tens of thousands of the visitors to 
the Fair were young men who were look- 
ing for a business opportunity in the 
products on exhibition. Many of these 
young men went out as salesmen for the 
products which intrigued them. Numer- 
ous other fair visitors later started their 
own businesses to deal in things shown 
at the Exposition. The enterprise of these 
young men had a lot to do with the great 
business expansion that followed the 
Chicago Fair. Henry Ford was one of 
them. He got great inspiration from the 
Chicago Fair. William Cameron says it 
is the reason why Ford takes such a 
big part in Expositions in recent years. 

Incidentally, it was at the St. Louis 


Exposition that Max Factor, Holly. 
wood’s late make-up expert, cosmetic 
manufacturer and glamour maker, first 
introduced his ideas in America. He hag 
learned his art in the court of the Czar. 
With the rise of the movie industry, 
Factor soon worked out a substitute for 
grease paint, which was anything but 
glamourous under studio lights. 


Growth of a fair novelty 


A YOUNG man who found his oppor. 
tunity at the Chicago Fair was Lewis 
Walker, a lawyer of Meadville, Pa. W. L. 
Hudson had invented a hookless fastener. 
Of the 250,000 things on exhibition, the 
fastener was the only article that at- 
tracted young Walker’s eyes. Hudson 
needed capital to exploit his invention, 
Walker, who later became a Colonel, re- 
solved to raise the capital. 

It took him 20 years to do so. But by 
1913, the manufacture of the hookless 
fastener was launched in Meadville. 
When Colonel Walker died in 1938, his 
company, now known as Talon, Inc., was 
employing 4,000 workers. 

Oddly enough the dismantling of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition brought 
another business into existence—the 
Chicago House Wrecking Company. The 
organization existed before, but the fair 
got it into another field. To dispose of the 
vast quantity of salvage which the 
wrecking of the Exposition placed in its 
possession, the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company got out a mail order catalog 
and started mail order business. 





CULVER SERVICE 


The Midway, amusement area at the Chicago Fair in 1893. Here 
Little Egypt danced. Incidentally it added “Midway” to the 
language as a general term for sections devoted to entertainment 
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Do You Deserve 
a Raise? 


(Continued from page 40) 
be careless at home, and then sud- 
denly display a cultured deport- 
ment elsewhere. 
If you are to progress in your 
commercial career, therefore, you 


must keep up with the concomitant 


social qualifications. And it is 
while you are waiting for promo- 
tion that these correct habits must 
be formed. Many a man has learn- 
ed too late that his deportment 
must correspond to his position. 
If you haven’t learned the social 
codes yet, begin now to prepare 
yourself for promotion. 


6: Do you understand that poise 
gives power, and why? | 
Any overflow of nervous energy | 


in useless bodily motions—such as 
twiddling things, drumming on a 
table, scratching your head, feel- 
ing of your face—is unpleasant to 


others, destroys your magnetism | 


and is a waste of power. It pre- 


vents attention and concentration. | 


When you see a man fussing ner- 
vously like that, you can get his 





goat, because he’s off guard. Poise | 
is balance, and it’s as dangerous to | 


be caught off balance in social and 


business life as in the prize ring. | 


To fit yourself for promotion you 
have to know what you’re doing all 
the time—have conscious mental 
control of your actions. 


7- Do you know the stroke that 
brings victory? 


Not the last stroke, but every 
stroke. Advancement, success, is 
seldom won by any one particular 
act. Generals in wartime know 
that. It is the everyday, conscien- 
tious effort, the everyday attention 
and planning, the incessant and 
rigorous pursuit of your ambition 
that win promotion, when directed 
by intelligence. 


And always remember 


The power to see ourselves as oth- 
ers see us is not given to most. And 
most of us would be amazed to 
hear the opinions which stenog- 
raphers, clerks, neighbors, cab 
drivers, or elevator boys hold of 
us. Perhaps you have never tried to 
find out your faults and failings. 
But if you have the courage to ask, 
“What is the thing about me that 
you like least?” it is possible that 
you may get an inkling from your 


wife, sister, daughter, or friend | 
that will, if heeded, remove some | 


friction from your progress. The 


most successful men have discov- | 
ered their weak points and made | 


them their best. You can’t win till 
you are as critical of yourself as 
of your worst enemy. 
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Udd these Time-Saveérd 


TO YOUR STAFF WITH 
BRUNING BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS 


EASIER TO READ—Bruning BW Prints (black lines on 
white backgrounds) help prevent eyestrain and make 
ideas easier to grasp—black on white is the natural 
reading media. 


EASIER TO CHECK— with Bruning Black and White 
Prints, you can’t “lose” pen, pencil or crayon nota- 
tions made on the print. 


FASTER TO MAKE THAN BLUE PRINTS—Bw’ Prints are pro- 


duced instantly from tracings in a fraction of the time 
that blue prints require—no washing or drying. 


IT’S EASY—to make Bruning BW Prints in your own 
plant or offices! You need only two simple, inexpen- 
sive pieces of apparatus—a Bruning model 4 Printer (or 
your present blue print machine) and a BW Developer 
—no tanks—no dryers—no plumbing connections. 


BRUNING $<e 7897 


SPEEDS—SIMPLIFIES—AND PROTECTS A NATION'S DRAFTING 


New York + Chicago * Los Angeles + Boston * Detroit 
Houston + Kansas City * Milwaukee + Newark * Pittsburgh 
St. Louis * San Francisco 


CHARLES BRUNING CO., Inc., New York: 100 Reade Street 
Chicago: 445 Plymouth Court « Los Angeles: 818 Santee Street 


Please send me your booklet on Bruning BW Printing Process, 
showing how BW Prints save time and money. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
City 








State 954-1578 





SENSITIZED PAPERS, ENGINEERING, SURVEYING AND DRAFTING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
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Are You Wide Open to Liability Claims? 


(Continued from page 28) 
in a restaurant, brought suit. At the trial 
the defendant proved by competent wit- 
nesses that the fish served was bought 
that same morning from a responsible 
wholesaler, that it had been inspected 
and approved by the city health officer, 
and that 100 orders of this fish had been 
served on the same day with no other 
complaints. Furthermore, the city health 
officer testified that the defendant’s res- 
taurant was regularly inspected and al- 
ways found to be in excellent condition. 

In spite of all this testimony, the jury 
brought in a verdict of $5,000 for the 
plaintiff. 

Courts are not maintained to dispense 
justice, contrary to a popular miscon- 
ception. Courts are set up as instrumen- 
talities to enforce laws. Whether justice 
is done in any particular case is not “of 
the essence,”’ as lawyers say. And often 
justice, somewhat like negligence, is a 
matter of opinion. “I consider,” was the 
unbiased (?) opinion of a man reporting 
an automobile accident in which he had 
been involved, “that neither vehicle was 
to blame, but if either was to blame, it 
was the other one.” 

A little boy, with his mother shopping 
in a department store, fell down on an 
escalator and lost three fingers. Suit was 
brought for $100,000; the court found for 








Business 


Machine 


Advertisement 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


the plaintiff and assessed a judgment of 
$25,000. 

Would you regard that a just sum, 
(a) if those fingers were torn off the 
hand of your son: (b) if they belonged 
to a boy in some other city? Young men 
have had whole arms shot away in war 
for less. In other cases, higher awards 
for less serious accidents have been 
handed down. What is “right?” 

The sidewalk in front of your store or 
home is swept clean. Later, some one 
drops a fruit peel on it. A little later, a 
woman slips on that peel and falls, frac- 
turing her thigh. She can sue you. A 
jury may decide you've been guilty of 
negligence and award a _ judgment 
against you. If so, you must pay. If no 
judgment is returned, you have at least 
had to defend yourself. 

There are some fields of legal rela- 
tions in which “acts of God” may con- 
stitute valid defense, but public liability 
is not one of them. 

A strong wind blew a large metal sign 
down from a drug store just as a woman 
was passing. The sign struck her, frac- 
turing her leg. A widow, sole support of 
four children, she brought suit for $30,- 
000 alleging permanent disability. The 
court found the druggist guilty of negli- 
gence and returned a verdict in the sum 
of $11,000. The strong wind was the “act 





Arnold Genthe 






of God.” The negligence lay in the drug- 
gist’s responsibility to see to it that his 
sign could withstand an act of God. 

The first rule of golf is—‘‘give timely 
warning.’”’ You may hook or slice with 
no legal liability (though you may have 
to defend yourself if you inflict injury) 
provided you give timely warning to al] 
within range that you are about to 
swat the pill. 


Negligence and liability 


BUT, if without first warning of your 
intention, you hit your ball and injure 
a caddy, another player, a spectator, or 
someone passing by, he may sue you. If 
he does, a jury may decide you were 
guilty of negligence, return a verdict 
against you and you must pay—even if 
you have to mortgage your home to do 
so. Negligence arises out of doing some- 
thing that should not be done, or failing 
to do something that should and could 
be done to insure the safety of others. 
Lack of skill is not negligence. 

In general, the same liability that at- 
taches to persons who play golf applies 
to any one who engages in any other 
sport. 

The upward trend in recent years in 
both the number of claims and the se- 
verity of judgments concerns all prop- 
erty owners and business men. There 
is a pronounced upsurge of claim-con- 
sciousness, a logical result of the spread 
of news about jury awards. 

Business men, individually and col- 
lectively, school and municipal authori- 
ties, insurance companies, civic groups 
and other forces have cooperated 
through fire and accident prevention pro- 
grams to reduce the losses of life and 
property. But because decisions of 
courts are involved, there must be a 
different approach to the problem of 
checking tendencies to award unjust and 
excessive judgments in liability cases, to 
avoid even the appearance of ‘‘tamper- 
ing with justice.” 

However, it does appear proper for 
chambers of commerce and other groups 
of business men and property owners 
to give the problem serious and thorough 
study. It may even be in the interest of 
self-defense for business men and prop- 
erty owners to take a more receptive at- 
titude when asked to serve as jurors, 
lest withholding the sane judgment of 
good citizens from jury service may lead 
directly to the creation of “prejudiced” 
juries, unjust and excessive judgments. 

There are, of course, many just claims. 
These should not be opposed. But public 
sentiment needs to be aroused to pre- 
vent gross injustices in the form of ex- 
cessive awards made by prejudiced 
juries. Each community may profitably 
take a continuing interest in how liabil- 
ity claims are being handled in its own 
courts. An excessive judgment can bank- 
rupt an employer, destroy a business, 
wipe out jobs—injure the entire com- 
munity. 
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Fine Idea—but 
It Didn’t Work 


AN EDITORIAL 


Tue merry, merry job of making 


| 
| 
| 


America over goes on apace. Sugges- | 


tions and recommendations of boards, 
bureaus, commissions and _hand- 
picked witnesses before committees 


gradually disclose the plan. The Berle | 


proposal for “joint” federal-private 
control of a credit banking system is 
in line. There is more and more talk 
of federal control of insurance and 
a federal plan, fashioned after the 


Massachusetts law whereby savings | 





banks were authorized to issue in- | 


surance and annuities. 

Political agencies, it seems, are all 
that is left in this one-time indepen- 
dent republic to do anything for any- 
body. There is one man who might 
give valuable testimony on the last 
proposal to provide cheap insurance 
for the poorer classes. 

Justice Brandeis in 1906 was chief 
advocate of the Massachusetts law 
whereby he repeatedly referred to it 
as “workingmen’s insurance,” “life 
insurance for the wage-earner” and 
“another great advance in the develop- 
ment through thrift of general pros- 
perity by extending the functions of 


savings banks to the issuing of work- 


ingmen’s life insurance.” 

No one questioned his sincerity 
then or now, his good intentions to- 
ward the under dog, his mental in- 
tegrity. But, as this passing decade 
testifies, too many plans, conceived in 
good intentions, go awry because, for 
the most part, they leave out of ac- 
count the factor of human nature. 


THE RECORD shows that the plan, 
which is now put forward as some- 
thing desirable for federal operation, 
failed of its worthy objective. 

Nelson B. Hadley, retired Chief of 
the Life Bureau, Insurance Depart- 
ment, State of New York, wrote in 
April, 1939: 


The propaganda, put out by the pro- 


ponents of savings bank life insurance, | 


has emphasized again and again that this 
was the insurance for the lowest income 
laboring class until a great part of the 


public has come to believe that this is a | 


substitute for industrial insurance. When 


the public, as it will in time, realizes that | 


it has been deceived, that the underwrit- 
ing rules and regulations by which the 
poor laboring man has been prevented 
from getting this insurance were being 
kept confidential and secret, it will want 
to know the reason for it. The rules and 
regulations of the life insurance com- 
panies so far as occupational hazards are 
concerned are freely published to the 


world. Any one can get the printed facts. | 
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Oops ...and there went *4 99 
right out the window! 


Buatfora & Busby. Jussaminit. Here's 
your party ... Blatford & Busby—Oh 
hello, Ethel! Tonight? .. . that’s dandy. 
I'll see you about ten after five... Early? 
No I don’t have to stay late any more? 
Didn’ I tell you? I almost got fired— 
Jussaminit... Yes Mister Jones. All 
rightie ... Ethel? Well, it was Friday 
before last, awful hot but windy, remem- 
ber? An’ Mister Jones, our office man- 
ager, tells Lily to hold down the board 
and asts would I send out the reports 
for the week. Yeah, we send out copies 
of everything to all the factories. O boy, 
the number of carbons is terrific... 

“Blatford & Busby. Okay ... Ethel? So 
I stuff carbons into the big yellow enve- 
lopes, and then I get the scales and ten 
dollars’ worth of postage and move over 
by the window where you can get a 
breath of air once in a while. . . Blatford 
& Busby. I'll connect you... And 1 am 
tearing the stamps apart very careful on 
account of it is so hot and sticky, when 
all of a sudden that fresh egg from Pur- 
chasin’—you know who, Ethel—opens 
the door with a whoosh, and a terrific 
draft comes through the room and there 
goes $4.29 in stamps right out the win- 
dow! I coulda killed the dumb— 

“Blatford & Busby. He's outa the city... 
Then Mr. Jones comes in and has a duck 
fit when he finds out what has happened 
and is very sarcastic. But I say Mister 
Jones, if this office was real efficient we 
would have a Postage Meter and not go 






on foolin’ with stamps... Well, Mister 
Jones asks me how I know about a Post- 
age Meter and I tell him all about yours. 
.. Yeah. Ours came in last week. It’s 
kinda cute, isn’t it? And Johnny sends 
out all the mail by hisself now— Hello? 
Jussaminit—and that’s why I don’t stay 
late any more. See you tonight. So long 
... Blatford & Busby...” 


Wues you have a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter... there are no stamps 
to tear apart, or worry about, because 
the postage is in the Meter—foolproof, 
theft proof, safe; no stamps to stick, 
because the Meter prints your postage; 
no stamps to stock, because the Meter 
supplies any value of stamp needed; no 
stamps to count, because the Meter 
keeps count of postage on hand, postage 
used, pieces mailed...The Postage Meter 
prints postage, postmark and advertis- 
ing slogan, and seals envelopes neatly, 
swiftly, efficiently; saves mailing time, 
stops stamp losses and misuse, cuts post- 
age costs... Metered Mail need not be 
faced, cancelled or postmarked in the 
postoffice, gets on its way hours sooner. 
.. Models for every business, large or 
small... For a demonstration in your 
office on your own mail, call the nearest 
office of The Postage Meter Co. 

* * * 
FREE—a POSTAGE COMPUTER. Pocket size, 


“slide rule’ type. Easy to use, invaluable. Shows in 
stantly postage costs for all classes of mail; parcel post 
all zones up to 24 lbs.; with digest of important postal 
information. Write to address below. 


| THE POSTAGE METER Co. 


1323 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNE Yi werenco ui BOWES 


Branches in principal cities .... Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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Better employee and 
customer relations 


with the Handi-nen 


(not a fountain pen) 
on every =e 


Everybody in your business who writes — 
officers, clerks, customers — appreciates the 
effortless performance of this modern writ- 
ing instrument. Just pick up the Handi-Pen 
and it writes—instantly, smoothly. The point 
rests in fresh ink (a year’s average supply 
in one filling). No nuisance of frequent re- 
filling. Used by famous business leaders. 
$2.50 to $45.00—including beautiful deluxe 
sets for executives. See your stationer for 
details of 10-day trial offer, or order direct. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 


NBs gbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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But the Savings Bank Life Insurance De- 
partment in Massachusetts claims it to 
be confidential. 

In 1937 there were only 394 industrial 
policies written for $92,500 of insurance 
by the 24 Massachusetts savings banks 
life insurance departments and the same 
companies terminated 259 policies for 
$54,178 of insurance. This is quite a con- 
trast to the large number of persons who 
were carrying large amounts of insur- 
ance and to the much greater and increas- 
ing class who are able to purchase single 
premium annuities in the savings banks 
insurance departments. 

According to latest reports of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance and the Commis- 
sioner of Banks of Massachusetts, out of 
the total of 137,612 insurance policies for 
$139,706,498, there were 4,029 industrial 
policies and $937,235 in amount in force 


IN OTHER WORDS, after 32 years, 
4,000 workingmen availed themselves 
of the plan with insurance of $250 
each, as against 69,000,000 industrial 
policies in force in the private life in- 
surance companies. But bank direc- 
tors and others of equal means 
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bought under the State plan policies 
of $25,000 and annuities of $5,200! 

Many a blue-print is drawn ip 
Washington today providing the more 
abundant life and to make it “secure” 
after it is bought, but absent from 
the chart is the unchartable factor of 
human nature. One reason for the 
failure of state insurance is obvious, 
No need for an insurance agent to 
testify. We all know that the hardest 
selling is necessary to get us to buy 
the things we ought to buy. 

Trade is not a static affair. When 
selling and advertising were elimin- 
ated in the State plan in order to re- 
duce expenses and thus reduce rates, 
it was doomed to failure. It would be 
an interesting mental exercise to con- 
jecture how many of the 4,000 indus- 
trial policies were bought of the State 
because of the assiduous promotion 
and selling of the insurance idea by 
the representatives of the private 
companies.—M. T. 





A Hobby Can Pay You Dividends 


(Continued from page 26 
fashioned coin banks—those entertain- 
ing cast-iron mechanisms which did 
stunts when a child put in a penny. They 
were popular in grandpa’s boyhood, and 
very likely he laughed when he saw a 
mule kick a farm boy, a dentist pull a 
tooth, or a darky stick his tongue out— 
when he put in his penny. 

Whenever Sherwood ran across such 
an old bank, he tried to add it to his col- 
lection. In his spare time he became an 
amateur detective, searching old foun- 
dries, looking through dog-eared cata- 
logs, studying musty bank records in 
the effort to locate old coin banks. He 
became an authority on the subject and 
has done more than anyone else to 
bring these banks to the attention of 
collectors of Americana. Sherwood gets 
a real thrill in finding rare banks for his 
customers, one of whom is Walter P. 
Chrysler, the motor manufacturer. 

Several years ago Mr. Chrysler was 
lunching with a business friend who told 
him of the relaxation he had derived 
from collecting old coin banks. In the 
next few years Mr. Chrysler found it a 
pleasant means of relaxation. Today he 
has one of the best collections in the 
country. 

One of the finest typographers in the 
world today is Frederic Goudy. As a 
young man he was a clerk and book- 
keeper in a real estate office in a small 
town in the then Dakota territory. But, 
in his leisure hours he began to experi- 
ment with type, and found an absorbing 


| interest in his little home printshop. He 


started off with an announcement or two, 
a program, and the like. After a time he 
realized that he would have to choose 
between his hobby, which interested him 
keenly, and his job, which did not. He 
chose his hobby. Although the years 


have not always been easy for him, he 
has lived fully, and has designed more 
than 100 new faces of type to the enrich- 
ment of printing for all time. 

Edwin M. Gerould of Swampscott, 
Mass., now spends all his time fashion- 
ing metalwork. It was originally a hobby 
with him, and he advises the Tired Busi- 
ness Man, “Instead of coming home and 
firing the cook and kicking the cat, just 
go down to your bench in the basement, 
get yourself a hammer and a piece of 
pewter or copper and become absorbed 
in a nice bowl or ash tray. First thing 
you know, you will have worked your- 
self out of that sinister feeling.” 

Not all hobbyhorse riders change thei 
vocations. Some stalwarts keep a tight 
rein and don’t let their hobbies run away 
with them—the hobbies remain profit- 
able sidelines. 

In the Bureau of Mines in Washington 
works A. George Stern, a man whose 
avocation is producing unusual chemical 
effects. As a result of this hobby he has 
developed a chemical artificial ice which 
can be prepared overnight. It was used 
in two films recently, starring Sonja 
Henie and Eddie Cantor, respectively. 
Stern has also perfected a type of “cold 
fire’ after three years of experiment. 
Objects immersed in his preparation can 
be held, even while burning, in the hand. 
Film studios use it in scenes where the 
leading man has to rush through the 
flames to rescue the girl—he doesn’t 
even get his marcel singed. If he did, 
some of Mr. Stern’s artificial snow and 
sleet might be doused on him, but it 
wouldn’t be cold because it’s always at 
room temperature! 

Stern enjoys flying out to Hollywood 
occasionally, but he intends to remain 
working for Uncle Sam. Stern recently 
appeared on the “Hobby Lobby” radio 
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program of Dave Elman, along with 
Chalmers, the candy-making plumber. 

Some years ago Mrs. C. W. Igo of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., began raising 
dahlias as a hobby. She found it fascinat- 
ing to see how many new colors, forms, 
and sizes she could breed. At one time 
she had 35,000 plants over five acres. Al- 
though no longer raising dahlias in large 
numbers, Mrs. Igo gets a great deal of 
pleasure out of breeding a new type, 
naming it after a friend, and then pre- 
senting it to that friend as a gift. Com- 
mercial profits are not all the story by 
any means. 

Otto Lieske of Auburn, Wash., was a 
foreman in a terra cotta plant until a 
few years ago. His children married and 
moved away, so he took up an old hobby, 
wood-working, to fill the empty hours. 
He began making toys, doll houses, and 
children’s furniture for the neighbor- 
hood youngsters. After a while he was 
making the toys in such numbers that 
he could not afford to buy the materials 
which went into them. To raise funds, he 
displayed a few articles for sale on his 
lawn which happened to be near a high- 
way. Nowadays he makes as much as 
$25 on busy days, and gets, he says, a 
much greater return in human satisfac- 
tion. All the money beyond his living ex- 
penses, he says, will “go back to the 
kids.” 

There are many other, more modest, 
examples of people who have made hob- 
bies pay dividends. 

In Denver, Colo., lives a very pert, 
eight-year-old girl named Barbara Jen- 
kins. When Barbara was five she learned 
to cook and help out in the family kitch- 
en until she could prepare nearly 100 
dishes, including a few of her own. To- 
day she earns all her expenses and 
clothes as an effective demonstrator of 
cooking products and equipment, after 
school and on Saturdays. 


A workshop goes cooperative 


IN Ashland, Wis., a college official has 
helped 20 young men and women to work 
their way through college by letting 
them use the equipment in what was 
originally his own home workshop to 
manufacture lamps, book racks, and 
simple furniture to sell to other students. 
The now independent, cooperative ven- 
ture is going strong today. Mrs. W. S. 
Longmaier of Mill Creek, Calif., gets a 
tidy annual income from the pine cones 
she picks up in the forest near her home. 
She makes them into wreaths, Christ- 
mas ornaments and other novelties. An- 
other woman living in Arizona, Mrs. 
R. A. Adams, catches rattlesnakes for 
their skins, and laughs at danger. Just 
be careful, she says, and you won’t get 
hurt. But this seems to be earning 
money the hard way, and can hardly be 
recommended for quiet nerves. 

One would think that in Hollywood, 
where the salaries are colossal, one 
would find few profitable hobbies. But 
Lionel Barrymore could earn his living, 
if necessary, painting and etching. He 
often sketches on the sets between shots 
and he does water colors at home. His 
work has been exhibited and received 
favorably in New York, Dallas, and oth- 
er cities, and one of his etchings has been 
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BOOSTING the nation’s business 








At the 
Fairs 





Business puts its best foot ~* 


stylish, traffic-taking floors 


forward with 








Armstrong’s Linoleum at the N. Y. 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, San Francisco. In 


\ ILLIONS OF FEET tramp over floors of 


hundreds of buildings Armstrong Floors 
are proving they can “‘take it.”’ Their gay 
colors form an eye-appealing background 
for exhibits and merchandise. Their com- 
fortable resilience offers a breathing spell 
for walk-weary feet. 

Learn how you can put showmanship 
into with floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Get facts and fig- 
ures from your local linoleum merchant. 
And write for color-illustrated copy of 
“Better Floors for Better Business,” 
ing how others are boosting sales with busi- 


your business 


show- 


ness-building floors. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Div., 3908 Coral St., Lancaster, 
Pa. (Makers of cork products since 1860) 











Take a tip on showmanship from this smart Armstrong Floor at the World Trade Center, N. Y. 
World’s Fair. Give your floors permanent buy-appea! with sales-making, traffic-taking Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


Action, camera! Inside the Eastman Kodak 
Building, N. Y. World’s Fair, all eves focus on 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
quiet, easy-to-clean—sales-boostersforany business. 


Comfortable, 





Visitors stop, look ... when their eyes meet 
this colorful Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor in the 
Los Angeles-San Diego County Building, Golden 


Gate International Exposition, San Francisco. 





PLAIN + INLAID + EMBOSSED - 





ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Custom - Laid ® or Standard Designs 


JASPE - 
RUBBER TILE + ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 


CORK TILE + ASPHALT TILE 
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You can get a 


BINDER 


for Your copies of 
Nation’s Business 


for only $1 


AS a convenience to those of our 
readers who desire an inexpensive 
way to bind their copies of Nation's 
Business, we will supply a Permo 
Binder of simulated leather for $1. 

This binder is a good one. It is 
strong, practical and simple to use. 
No punching or marring of the 
magazine is necessary. A click and 
the copy is in. Any issue can be re- 
moved without disturbing the other 
copies. Each binder holds twelve 
issues. 

Send your order today to 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


* 


Consider the facts... 


Every industrialist contemplating the es- 
tablishment of a factory in Britain will 
find that Lancashire offers unrivalled ad- 
vantages and facilities for economic pro- 
duction and distribution. 


A careful consideration of the facts will 
prove that this is no idle claim, and we 
invite you to write for full information 
and expert advice which will be treated in 
strict confidence. 


J. BENNETT STOREY, General Manager 
LANCASHIRE 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
SHIP CANAL HOUSE, KING STREET, MANCHESTER 











xk Information also obtainable through The 
Travel & Industrial Development Asso 
citation of Great Britain & Ireland, 620) 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 











READY FOR RESPONSIBILITY 


Every graduate of Babson In- 
stitute is ready to take his place 
in the business world. Throug! 
first-hand observation and prac- 
tice he has learned sound busi- 
ness methods, has acquired a 
sensible executive viewpoint. 
Thorough training in fundamen- 
tals of finance, production, dis- 
tribution, and personnel. Intensive nine months’ 
course for men with college or business expe- 
rience. Two-year course for younger men. Appli- 
cations must be filed early. 


Write Administrative Secretary for Catalog 


BABSON INSTITUTE Massachusetts 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for 


included in the Society of American 
Etchers’ “100 Best Prints of 1935.” 

Back in 1929, Reginald Denny found 
his comfortable fortune wiped out in the 
crash. He worried and fretted until one 
morning he saw a neighborhood young- 
ster sailing a model airplane in his back- 
yard. The small ship damaged a wing 
and Denny offered to repair it. He found 
that building these model ships took his 
mind off his troubles. He began making 
them as gifts, too, for his friends. Find- 
ing a considerable interest in them, he 
opened asmall store on Hollywood Boule- 
vard on a very small budget. The busi- 
ness prospered. 

Charles Ruggles started his kennels in 
the San Fernando Valley as a hobby and 
now has developed them into a profitable 
commercial enterprise. He ships prize 
dogs all over the country, and has re- 
cently developed another hobby—raising 
rare birds. Several stars now at their 
peak have hobbies which could be 
turned into profitable ventures when 
film careers are over. They more than 
pay their own way now. Barbara Stan- 
wyck raises and sells horses. So do 
Zeppo Marx and the director, Victor 
Fleming. Joan Bennett raises and sells 
cocker spaniels. 


Writing as a hobby 


ONE of the best writers on business 
subjects today is Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague, formerly a jeweler of San 
Antonio, Texas. He told me that, in his 
forties, he started writing as a hobbv 
when he accepted the editorship of his 
Rotary Club paper. 


“At first,” he said, “it was a job to fill 


| four pages every week, so I wrote arti- 
| cles eulogizing loyalty and honesty, 


and I aired my views on national poli- 
tics and Shakespeare’s plays. Then I 
asked my fellow club members how they 
liked the paper. They said they were 
sorry but they were too busy to read it, 
so I took stock. I began writing about 
the only things I knew—business and lo- 
cal personalities, and I struck my first 
sparks of interest. Thus began my writ- 
ing education and a brand new career at 
a time when many men are hanging up 
their hats.” 

The late S. S. Van Dine, the mystery 
story writer, was a distinguished art 
critic before he took up thriller-writing 
as a side line. He used the name, “Van 
Dine,”’ because he didn’t want people to 
wonder how Willard Huntington Wright 
could be a good student of art and mur- 
der at the same time. Albert Payson 
Terhune originally wrote sociological 
treatises—it was his hobby, breeding col- 
lie dogs, that turned him into short story 
writing and won him an international 
reputation. 

At first glance, one might say that Ely 
Culbertson made his fortune by not be- 
ing a writer. When he came to this coun- 
try, he intended to teach economics and 
write on political subjects. It was Jose- 
phine Murphy, to whom he was married 
for some years, who convinced him that 
his hobby, bridge, was a better and 
quicker road to fortune. Later, his writ- 
ing ability enabled him to spread his 


| ideas and gain a large income through 


| newspaper articles and books. 
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Add to those hobbies that have made 
new jobs or have created profitable side 
lines, still a third kind of hobbies- —those 
that pay rich dividends to the community 
at large. There are dozens of those tog, 

John W. Higgins is a steel manufac. 
turer in Worcester, Mass. As a young 
man of some means, he began collecting 
medieval armor as a hobby. He felt that 
armor represented a great achievement 
in uniting art and utility, and thought 
that it constituted an inspiration for 
metal workers of modern times. To the 
original armor he added metal ware of 
all kinds, until the collection included 
some of the best examples of the metal- 
worker’s art from the bronze age to the 
modern auto and airplane. The museum, 
now publicly owned and operated, at- 
tracts 25,000 persons a year—engineer- 
ing students, school children, trade 
school workers, artists, and designers in 
metal. 

As a boy, Garrison P. Sherwood of 
New York City was crazy about the 
theater. He collected programs, photos, 
clippings, literature, everything pertain- 
ing to the theater that he could get his 
hands on. Gradually his collection be- 
came known to research workers and he 
himself became an authority on theatri- 
cal history. Recently he gave his entire 
collection to the Museum of the City of 
New York, so that it might be more 
readily available to the public, and he 
became associate curator of the Mu- 
seum’s theatrical division. 

Charles de Zemler is a spruce-looking 
man of 55 who operates the barber shops 
in Rockefeller Center. As a young Swede, 
he was working at his trade in Cairo, 
Egypt, and trying to educate himself in 
his spare time. In a museum he happened 
to see a frieze showing ancient atten- 
dants dressing the hair of an Egyptian 
princess. Something sparked inside the 
young man and he began to collect good 
oil paintings, etchings, and cartoons 
dealing with barbering. To these he 
gradually added articles of barbering 
equipment of all ages: neolithic flint 
razors, bronze Roman, Chinese, and 
Persian ones, shaving bowls, and the 
surgical equipment used when barbers 
used to pull teeth. 

Mr. de Zemler has a collection of 
artistic value as well as historic interest, 
probably the best on the subject in the 
world. Medical historians, art students, 
and writers refer to it frequently. He 
intends to turn it over to some institu- 
tion for permanent display soon, because 
he hopes thereby to give his calling more 
prestige in the eyes of the public and 
help raise its standards. 

He has had a good many thrills in 
assembling his collection, but for ten 
years he has amused himself by seek- 
ing an obscure and really insignificant 
bit of Americana which seems to have 
baffled all collectors a left-handed 
mustache cup. De Zemler is convinced 
that, with all the left-handed persons in 
the world, such cups must have been 
manufactured somewhere, and he won't 
rest until he locates one. 

Which may explain in a nutshell why 
almost any kind of hobby, profitable or 
otherwise, is so perpetually intriguing 

. there never is an end to your ex- 
periences. 






sins. 








